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HE STRUGGLE toward recovery and 
the problems which confront the 
various countries and sections of the 
world in their foreign-trade relation- 
ships are revealed in postwar trade 
records. Progress is being made defi- 
nitely and steadily toward the recovery 
of international trade, but the speed of 
recovery is retarded in many areas by 
a number of factors, including: inter- 
nal political disturbances; shortages of 
labor, food, and basic raw materials, 
particularly coal; work stoppages; infla- 
tion; and exchange shortages and lack 
of free convertibility of currencies. 
Long before the war had ended the 
seriousness of these problems in the im- 
mediate postwar period and their re- 
strictive effects both on world trade in 
general and on the foreign trade of in- 
dividual countries was recognized, and 
plans for their solution were under con- 
sideration. The year 1946 saw some of 
these plans realized. UNRRA’s relief 
and rehabilitation work in devastated 
areas that were not in a position to help 
themselves reached full-scale propor- 
tions. The Bretton Woods institutions— 
the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development—were organized 
and set up for business. The two largest 
trading nations of the world, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, which 
together before the war accounted for 
25 percent of the world’s exports and 30 
percent of the world’s imports, agreed to 
move forward together and with other 
countries toward the common objective 
of expanded multilateral trade. A char- 
ter for an International Trade Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, suggested by 
the United States, was considered by a 
group of nations in preparation for a 
full-sized conference this year. The 
United States announced its intention to 
enter into trade-agreement negotiations 
with 18 other principal and representa- 
tive trading nations in concert for the 
reciprocal reduction of trade barriers 
and elimination of trade discriminations. 
The objective is clear, its essentiality is 
fully and generally recognized; but com- 
Plicated individual problems and the use 
of temporary expedients may make its 
achievement difficult. 


national Trade 








EDITOR’S NOTE 

This article was prepared with the coopera- 
tion of the Area and Commodity Divisions of 
the Office of International Trade, and the Office 
of Business Economics. It appears in this issue 
in place of “World Trade Review,” a monthly 
presentation of international trade statistics, 
which will be resumed in a mid-March issue. 








The Picture Geographically 


Substantial progress has been made in 
reconverting from a war economy. In- 
dustries in devastated areas are being 
rapidly revitalized, transportation equip- 
ment replaced and roads rebuilt, and a 
great revival of interest in international 
trade is evident. A number of interna- 
tional trade fairs were resumed in Eu- 
rope during 1946 and others are proposed 
for 1947. Such plans are not limited to 
Europe. Fairs and exhibitions are 
planned for this year in North and South 
America and in Australia. 

Industries in Canada and the United 
States were reconverted rapidly. Despite 
labor-management difficulties and basic 
material shortages, equipment has been 
rolling from production lines in this 
country. Demands on the United States 
for food and all sorts of equipment and 
supplies abroad have been heavy, and 
American productive effort has been 
directed toward filling urgent foreign 
requirements as far as possible without 
impairing seriously our own domestic 
program. In Europe and the United 
Kingdom the struggle has been to revive 
production in order to fill essential needs 
at home and to increase exports. Politi- 
cal conditions in the Far East are hinder- 
ing trade recovery there. 

No composite picture of total world 
trade is possible at this time. Certain 
countries have not yet resumed the re- 
porting of their imports and exports. In 
other countries, exchange instability is 
so great as to make a conversion of re- 
ported trade to United States dollar 
equivalents almost impossible. Because 
of sharp price rises and exchange fluc- 
tuations it is difficult really to see the 
picture based on values converted to 
United States dollars, or even in value 
changes expressed in the currencies of 
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the various foreign countries. Neverthe- 
less, in most cases we have trade infor- 
mation only in value terms. However, 
if these are studied with caution and it 
is remembered that prices in interna- 
tional trade, like prices at home, have 
risen sharply, a fair picture of trade con- 
ditions may be observed. 


Canada 


Although Canadian exports have shown 
a decline as a result of the end of the 
war and the decrease in shipments of 
military supplies and equipment, the av- 
erage monthly value from January 
through September 1946 was almost two 
and one-half times the 1936-38 monthly 
average. For imports, also, during the 
same period in 1946 the average monthly 
value, excluding Canadian military 
equipment returned, was almost two and 
one-half times the prewar average. 

The effect of increased prices on the 
value of goods traded is illustrated on 
the export side by the fact that 1946 
export prices of forest products are es- 
timated at 182 percent of the 1939 level. 
Prices of imports have increased, too, be- 
cause of rising price levels in countries 
of origin, particularly the United States. 

The bulk of Canada’s trade is with the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 
In 1946 (January through September) 
Canada sent 37 percent of its exports to 
us and received 75 percent of its imports 
from us. During the same period 26 
percent of the Dominion’s exports went 
to the United Kingdom and 12 percent 
of its imports came from there. (Cana- 
dian military equipment returned is ex- 
cluded from the import calculations.) 

Of interest is Canada’s climbing trade 
with the Latin American Republics. In 
recent months Canada has negotiated 
most-favored-nation agreements with 
most of the Republics in Central and 
South America. The value of Canadian 
exports to the Republics during the first 
9 months of 1946 was more than three 
times the 1936-38 yearly average; im- 
ports, more than four times the prewar 
yearly average. The major increases are 
shown in the table on page 4. 

Trade between Canada and India also 
has shown an increase. From January 
through September last year Canadian 
exports to India amounted to more than’ 
$39,300,000, Canadian currency, com- 
pared with $2,900,000 for the whole year 








1938. Among the commodities shipped 
were wheat, railway cars and locomotives, 
automobile and truck parts, newsprint, 
and dried vegetables. Imports from In- 
dia have been running at about three 
times the 1938 rate. 


—Canadian Trade’ 
Latin 


TABLE 1. With Selected 
imerican Republics \ 


In thousands of Canadian dollar 





Monthly averages 
Destination or origin January-Sept 
1936-38 
1945 1946 
Exports to 
Argentina 42s 429 927 
Brazil 338 1, 215 1, 637 
Chile 67 192 IRY 
Colombia 105 382 729 
Mexico 7 232 | 651 849 
Imports from | 
Argentina 533 692 | 695 
Brazil 69 | 510 | 1, 292 
Chile 10 50 29 
Colombia 455 992 917 
Mexico 60 1, 157 1, 363 





Gold excluded 


Latin American Republics 


During the war, because of the heavy 
demand for Latin American raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs, the normal export 
surpluses of the Republics were greatly 
increased. The accumulated exchange 
balances, a large part of which is dollar 
reserves, plus the pent-up demand for 
capital equipment and consumers’ goods, 
make them especially interesting to 
those recovering industrial countries 
which are in search of foreign markets 
and dollar exchange. While the accu- 
mulated balances are large, more than 
half of the countries exercise controls 
over imports through either exchange 
controls or direct import controls. These 
controls in many instances are now used 
to implement governmental policy to pro- 
tect existing industries and to develop 
new ones. 

The United Kingdom has a sizable 
trade, long established, with Latin Amer- 
ican countries, particularly with Argen- 
tina, and to a lesser extent with Brazil, 
Chile, Cuba, Mexico, Peru, and Uruguay, 
with the balance of trade always on the 
British import side. France, Belgium 
and Luxembourg, Italy, and The Neth- 
erlands have shared in varying degrees 
in Latin American trade. All of these 
countries are now trying to increase pro- 
duction and expand their export trade. 

Of the industrial Continental Euro- 
pean countries, Germany had developed 


- the largest trade with Latin America in 


the prewar period, exporting to and im- 
porting from every one of the 20 Repub- 
lics but having always an excess of ex- 
ports. Japan, also, had developed trade 
with Latin America, although not so large 
as that carried on by Germany; and, like 
Germany, as a rule its exports to the 
area exceeded its imports from there. 


The United States has been in the 
past, and is still, Latin America’s best 
customer’ and principal supplier. Be- 
fore the war about one-third of total 
Latin American exports was shipped to 
us and about one-third of the Repub- 
lics’ imports came from this country. 
The proportions were even greater dur- 
ing the war years, when the United 
States’ share of exports was 53 percent, 
and of imports, 58 percent. Latin Amer- 
ican production of such minerals as tin, 
copper, zinc, tungsten, mica, quartz 
crystals, and nitrates was expanded to 
meet the tremendous demands of United 
States war requirements. At the same 
time the trading area of the Republics 
had shrunk as a result of the isolation 
of European and Asiatic areas with 
which they had formerly traded. Two- 
thirds of their export trade and more 
than three-fourths of their import trade, 
therefore, was conducted among them- 
selves and with the United States. 

Since the war, imports from the United 
States have been increasing but have not 
yet become large enough to meet fully 
Latin American demands. United States 
exports to the 20 Republics during the 
third quarter of 1946 were about one 
and one-half times the 1945 quarterly 
average and four times the prewar aver- 
age. Largest increases since 1945 have 
been in exports to Argentina, Mexico, 
Brazil, and Colombia. Items being 
shipped from the United States to Latin 
America in increasing quantities include 
household refrigerators and electrical 
appliances, automobiles, motortrucks, 
locomotives, freight cars, radio appara- 
tus, iron and steel mill products, indus- 
trial machinery, chemicals, textiles, and 
wearing apparel. 

Exchange balances accumulated in 
this country by the Republics during the 


war are largest for Argentina, Brazil 
Cuba, Mexico, Venezuela, and Uruguay, 
A tight exchange situation has developed 
however, for Bolivia, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, Nicaragua, and Peru. 


United Kingdom 


Britain’s great trade problem arises 
from its reversed balance-of-payments 
position and from its indebtedness tg 
oversea countries in the shape of ster. 
ling balances. Before the war, interest 
on foreign investments and receipts for 
shipping and other services were factors 
almost as important as merchandise ex. 
ports in paying for the large volume of 
imports, mainly foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials, that had to be brought in. Liqui- 
dation of foreign assets to carry on the 
war and heavy losses of shipping during 
the war have meant a reduction in ip. 
come from these sources. Exports must 
be expanded, therefore, to make up the 
difference. In addition, interest must be 
paid on the loans which Nave been ne- 
gotiated to tide Britain over, and, even- 
tually, the loans must be repaid. These 
payments, too, will have to be made 
through increased exports. Hence the 
British drive toward the export target of 
175 percent of the 1938 export volume. 

Britain is making progress toward the 
export goal. The volume index (1938 
100) has risen from 33 in the first quar- 
ter of 1945 to 84 in the first quarter 
of 1946, 98 in the second quarter, and 
104 in the third quarter.’ For October 
and November the index is estimated at 
117. 

In the raw-materials group the index 
for coal, which ranked among Britain’s 


Source: Monthly Digest of Statistics, 
Number 12, December 1946, published by the 
Central Statistical Office, London. 
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PREWAR PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 
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chief exports before the war, was only 
14 for the third quarter of 1946. Coal 
production in the United Kingdom has 
been declining since 1939. 

It is on the manufactured group that 
the burden of British export expansion 
will be heaviest if the over-all goal is 
to be achieved. But here, too, the coal 
situation constitutes a vital problem, 
affecting industrial production and, 
therefore, the export of manufactures. 
About 88 percent of total exports from 
the United Kingdom now fall within 
the manufactured group. Among the 
items for which the current export vol- 
ume exceeds that of 1938 are pottery, 
glass, and abrasives; iron and _ steel 
manufactures; nonferrous metals and 
manufactures; cutlery and hardware; 
electrical goods and apparatus; machin- 
ery; silk and artificial silk yarns and 
manufactures; apparel and footwear; 
chemicals, drugs, and dyes; vehicles; 
rubber manufactures; and paper and 
cardboard manufactures. 

Retained imports during the first $ 
months of 1946 exceeded exports of 
British goods and manufactures by 
$984,000,000. The gap between imports 
and exports cannot be closed by lowering 
imports further. The volume of im- 
ports, which in the third quarter of 1946 
was 70 percent of the 1938 volume, will 
have to rise further if the standard of 
living is to be raised even to the prewar 
level and if exports are to be increased. 

The low level of Britain’s imports thus 
far and the rising level of exports have 
been the result of the ‘‘austerity pro- 
gram” at home. Imports are restricted 
through a licensing system to essential 
types of goods.” At the same time a large 
percentage of current production of 
items, many of which are needed or de- 
sired at home, goes to swell the export 
volume. More than 40 percent of the 
passenger cars produced is exported and 
about one-third of commercial motor 
vehicles is sold abroad. Proportions are 
high for exports of steam engines and all 
types of machinery. 

It is recognized in Britain that the ex- 
port market will not long remain a 
sellers’ market and that, when it does 
become a buyers’ market, British goods 
must be of high quality and reasonably 
priced if they are to stand the competi- 
tion. Labor, the supply of which is very 
Short, must be used more effectively and 
more efficiently; new machinery must be 
installed and new techniques used. 

A large percentage of current British 
exports consists of capital equipment 
Shipped to Continental Europe. There 





*The most recent measure taken in relax- 
ation of United Kingdom import controls is 
the Token Import Plan under which certain 
commodities are imported on a very limited 
basis. 


have been increases in exports to South 
Africa, to Australia and New Zealand, to 
India, and to Egypt. The Economist of 
August 3, 1946, refers to the rise in ex- 
ports to India and Egypt as a promising 
development, “for the most natural way 
of wiping out sterling debts to those 
countries is by providing them with more 
capital goods.” 

Exports to the United States have not 
increased materially. During the first 
quarter of 1946 they amounted to $31,- 
000,000; during the second, to $39,000,- 
000; and during the third, to $40,000,000. 
Third-quarter exports were about 
$5,000,000 less in value than the 1936-38 
quarterly average, but the value figures 
are affected by changes in prices. The 
physical volume in 1946 was much lower 
than the prewar volume. The general 
export and import price indexes (1938= 
100) stood at 189 and 200, respectively, 
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for January 1946, and rose to 205 and 
218 in October.’ 

The United Kingdom has a large ad- 
verse trade balance with the United 
States, its greatest single source of im- 
ports. Britain’s imports from the United 
States during the third quarter last year 
amounted to about $207,000,000. This 
was five times the country’s exports to us 
during the same period. In the years 
1936-38 Britain paid for one-third of its 
United States imports with merchandise 
exported to us compared with one-sixth 
in 1946. 

To assist the United Kingdom in 
weathering the difficult transition period 
Canada granted a line of credit amount- 
ing to $1,250,000,000 (Canadian) and the 
United States granted credit amounting 
to $3,750,000,000. As stated in the Anglo- 
American agreement, the purpose of the 
United States line of credit is to facilitate 
purchases by the United Kingdom of 
goods and services in the United States, 
to assist the United Kingdom to meet 
transitional postwar deficits in its cur- 
rent balance of payments, to help the 
United Kingdom to maintain adequate 
reserves of gold and dollars, and to as- 
sist the Government of the United King- 
dom to assume the obligations of multi- 
lateral trade. The significance of the 
Anglo-American agreement is not only 
that it was made between the two largest 
traders in the international field but also 
that it was made in the interest of multi- 
lateral trade. The sections in the agree- 
ment relating to the freeing of receipts 
from current transactions of all sterling 
countries for current transactions in any 
currency area without discrimination, 
and those relating to the future settle- 
ment of accumulated sterling balances 
have an important bearing on the multi- 
lateral trade objective advocated by the 
United States and supported by the 
United Kingdom. 


Continental Europe 


The story of Europe is the story of a 
whole continent struggling to recover 
from the devastation of total war and 
to adjust itself to a greatly altered situa- 
tion. This is not the first time that Eu- 
rope has been faced with a major read- 
justment as the result of conflict. The 
problems are much the same as before, 
but greatly exaggerated. 

Just as after World War I, great sup- 
plies of food and materials and equip- 
ment for reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion have had to be brought in, and the 
import balances are large. 

Increased imports must be paid for, 
but the means of payment have de- 
creased. Exports of merchandise from 
most European countries are far below 
prewar levels. Receipts from shipping 


%Source: Monthly Digest of Statistics, 
Number 12, December 1946. 








services and tourists, which before the 
war were important to many Continental 
countries as offsetting items for adverse 
trade balances, have not returned to pre- 
war magnitude. Also, a large part of 
foreign investments has had to be liqui- 
dated, and income from many of the re- 
maining investments has been reduced. 


‘ 
TABLE 2.—Erports and Imports of Selected 
European Countries 













































































{Monthly averages in millions of U.S. dollars] 





1946 
1945 sae 
fourth 
quarter| First Second | Third 
quarter quarter quarter 


Country 


Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg: | 
Exports 17.5 33. 
Imports 50.2 64.0 83.7 104.8 
Balance —32.7 | —30.9 | —36.7 —43.0 
Bulgaria: 
Exports 3.2 2 
Imports 2.8 3.0 3.6 18.5 
Balance +.4 1 
Czechoslovakia 
Exports 2.9 9.1 17.1 2 26. 
Imports : 7 
Balance —.8 +1.5 +3.4 +9.6 
Denmark 
Exports 21.8 19.5 23 
Imports___. 19.7 32.5 39. 
Balance __. +2.1 }| —13.0 | —15 
Finland: 
Exports ?__ 18. 1 6.5 
Imports 16.8 A 
Balance +1.3 —1.2 
France: 
Exports. ___ 35.8 5. 7: 
Imports 222.9 | 4 103.8 193. 7 173.8 
Balance — 187.1 
Italy: 
Exports n. a. 10.8 19. 1 228.4 
Imports n. a. 29.1 33.0 239.4 
Balance n. a —18.3 | —13.9 —11.0 
Netherlands: 
Exports ; f & 
Imports n. a. n.a.| 551.8 77.4 
Balance n. a n. a n. a —50.1 
Norway: 
Exports 
Im ports 25 
Balance —1 


Fw 


—8.2 —14.9 





! July only. 
2 July and August. 
Not including deliveries for reparations or restitution. 

‘ Official exchange rate of the franc was changed on 
Dec. 26, 1945, from 49.625 to the dollar to 119.10669 
to the dollar. 

5 June only. 

n. a.: Not available. 


The changed situation in merchant 
shipping is indicated in the following 
table. The figures were taken from a 
study made by the United States Mari- 
time Commission of the prewar and post- 
war status of merchant shipping for the 
various countries of the world. 


TaBLe 3.—Percentage Change in Dead- 
weight Tonnage of Selected Countries, 
Between Sept. 1, 1939, and June 30, 1946 


[1,000 gross tons and over] 





Country Percent | Percent 

increase | decrease 

Denmark ; 40) 

France__._- 46 

Greece 64 

Italy R2 

Netherlands 4] 

Norway A 35 
Sweden 8 
United States : 331 





The importance to Norway and Greece 
of foreign exchange earned from mer- 
chant shipping is indicated by the fact 
that in 1937 shipping receipts of the 





former were 36.5 percent as large as re- 
ceipts from merchandise exports and for 
the latter 24.1 percent.‘ Shipping re- 
ceipts were also important to Denmark 
and The Netherlands, and to a lesser de- 
gree to Sweden and Italy. Recent pur- 
chases of merchant vessels by European 
countries and the shipbuilding programs 
that are under way will incréase foreign 
shipping, and, as it increases, foreign par- 
ticipation in carrying United States im- 
ports and exports will probably increase. 
Before the war foreign vessels carried 
about four-fifths of United States ex- 
ports and about two-thirds of United 
States imports. Today United States 
vessels are carrying about two-thirds of 
our imports and exports. 

The intensity of the adverse trade sit- 
uation of Europe in the postwar transi- 
tion period has been softened somewhat 
by the relief program carried on by the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, by private relief, by im- 
ports of badly needed supplies under pre- 
viously committed lend-lease arrange- 
ments with the United States, and by dis- 
posal of United States surplus property 
overseas. Loans obtained by a number 
of European countries from the United 
States are being used to continue the pur- 
chase in this country of reconstruction 
equipment and supplies. 

The European countries are driving 
toward increased production and in- 
creased exports, but the drive is not easy. 
There are problems of displaced persons, 
the shortage of skilled labor, decreased 
efficiency, transportation difficulties, and 
shortages of materials, particularly coal. 
At first, shortages of food, raw materials, 
and coal were the chief drawbacks to in- 
dustrial recovery. Now coal and man- 
power are the major bottlenecks. Im- 
ports of coai from the United Kingdom, 
which were large before the war, are now 
very small. Although shipments of coal 
from the United States have been much 
larger than before, the amount shipped 
has been small in relation to needs. 

The shortage of foreign exchange and 
the limited convertibility of most cur- 
rencies have tied the hands of trade. 
Attempts to overcome the exchange ob- 
stacle have included the negotiation of 
numerous bilateral clearing agreements 
and trading arrangements for the ex- 
change of specified amounts of specified 
commodities. These agreements have 
made possible the restoration on the 
Continent of a measure of trade which 
otherwise would have been impossible, 
but they are implemented by both ex- 
change controls and import-export con- 
trols and tend to direct trade into fixed 
channels. 

Another European problem is the al- 
tered trade relationship with Germany. 


*“World Income from Shipping,” by John 


S. Smith, ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 
29, 1944. 
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Before the war Germany held third Place 
in world trade. It was the industria) 
heart of the Continent and carried on g 
substantial trade with all the other Con- 
tinental countries. 

The economic recovery of Europe is 
essential to the recovery of world trade, 
Before the war Continental European 
countries* accounted for a little more 
than a third of world exports and jm. 
ports. They obtained about half of their 
imports from outside the Continent ang 
shipped about 44 percent of their ex. 
ports to outside destinations. It was the 
industrial countries that accounted for 
most of the European trade with the rest 
of the world. The non-industrializeg 
European countries did a large part of 
their trading with their industria] 
neighbors. 

Western Europe has made substantia] 
progress since liberation. The Belgian 
export goal of 20,000,000,000 francs for 
the year 1946 had almost been reached 
by the end of September. The policy of 
the country has been to build up the 
export margin as much as possible but 
not at the sacrifice of home require. 
ments. Strenuous efforts have been 
made to reduce prices and hold the posi- 
tion of the Belgian franc, and to improve 
the competitive position of Belgian in- 
dustry for export purposes. 

Progress is also being made in French 
and Dutch trade. The value of exports 
from each country during the third 
quarter of 1946 was about two and one- 
half times that during the first quarter. 

The two industrial neutrals, Sweden 
and Switzerland, have supplied devas- 
tated Europe with many types of in- 
dustrial equipment and some basic ma- 
terials, but the devastated countries have 
had comparatively little to offer in re- 
turn. The importance of Sweden and 
Switzerland to their neighbors is indi- 
cated by the large number of bilateral 
trade and credit agreements that have 
been negotiated with them. In Switzer- 
land, economic activity has increased 
greatly, and exports have been booming. 

Portuguese exports and _ imports 
showed an increase in the third quarter 
of 1946 over the previous two quarters. 
Spanish trade, on the other hand, has 
reverted to its passive status after the 
unusual wartime demand for Spanish 
products and the wartime difficulties in 
obtaining imports. Spanish trade has 
shown a contracting trend for several 
reasons. Exports to the United States 
have been lower, resulting in a decline 
in dollar exchange available for imports; 
the closing of the French border has had 
an adverse effect; and the artificially 
high exchange rate for the peseta has 
tended to curtail the country’s foreign 
trade. 
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TaBLe 4.—Foreign T'rade of the “Neutrals 


[Monthly averages in millions of U. 8. dollars] 
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1946 
1945 — Sree i 
Yountry fourth | . (P2 
—_ quarter) First | Second| Third 
quarter quarter) Quarter 


Swe xports 58. 6 42.1 | 150.7 52. 
Imports 37.9 50.3 | 167.4 70.3 
switzerland: > 
outers 36. 7 11.0 18.4 56. 
Imports 19.7 62.3 64.6 62. 
ral: 
a oes 13.3 11.0 14.4 2 16.‘ 
Imports 16.3 11.4 18.5 224 3 


x 


to 





—_—_—— 

| Official exchange rate changed, effective July 13, 
from 4.20 to the dollar to 3.60 to the dollar. 

2 July and August. 

NotE.—Statisties of Spanish trade are not available 
for the periods covered by this table. 


Italian exports in June 1946 amounted 
to about $19,292,000, compared with 
$7,514,000 in January, but imports, which 
also have been increasing, were double 
exports during the first 6 months of 
1946. The country is still faced with a 
serious inflation. 

Trade figures are not available for all 
the zones of Germany. In the United 
States Zone efforts have been concen- 
trated on increasing exports to the 
United States in order to obtain dollars 
necessary to pay for minimum imports. 
The combining of the British and Amer- 
ican Zones on January 1 is expected to 
improve the difficult economic situation. 

Austrian trade is hampered by the 
zonal divisions and the obstacles to in- 
terzonal trade, which prevent full utili- 
gation of existing resources for export; 
by the state of disrepair of the remaining 
equipment and the need of replacement 
parts for German-made machinery; by 
the difficulty of trading with Germany 
because of the necessity for dollar pay- 
ments; and by the disparity between in- 
ternal and external prices. 

The trade of Eastern Europe is still 
far below prewar levels. Czechoslovak- 
ian foreign-trade statistics have shown 
an export balance consistently since De- 
cember 1945, but exports and imports 
are low compared with prewar figures. 
Poland has been able to resume the ex- 
port of textiles. The increase in Polish 
coal production has been important to 
Europe and is expected to yield large 
surpluses in 1947. Hungarian trade (not 
including reparations deliveries) during 
the first half of 1946 was only 6.1 per- 
cent of normal, based on the average 
volume in 1935-38. Inflation in the worst 
form has existed in Hungary. Bulgarian 
trade has shown some increase, but, be- 
Cause of very high prices, the volume is 
far less than the value figures indicate. 
Bulgarian price indexes of imports and 
exports (1939=100) were 559.1 and 561.2, 
Tespectively, for June 1946. The value 
of imports into Greece from January 
through July 1946 was more than four 
times the value of Greek exports. 


U.S.S.R. 


Russia has not ranked among the top 
traders of the world. In 1936-38 its im- 
ports averaged $274,000,000 a year, or 
1.1 percent of the world total and its 
exports $295,000,000, or 1.3 percent, giv- 
ing Russia twenty-first place. A large 
part of the Russian trade was with the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and the 
United States, but in the total trade of 
those countries Russian trade constituted 
only a small portion. The trade car- 
ried on by Russia with Western Europe 
was considerable and was much larger 
than that carried on with the Eastern 
European countries. 

Official Russian foreign-trade statistics 
have not been published since 1938, but 
some idea of the postwar trade of the 
country may be obtained from the re- 
ports, as far as they are available, of 
the countries trading with the Soviet 
Union. 

United States exports to Russia aver- 
aged about $49,000,000 a year in the pre- 
war period, but with the heavy wartime 
shipments of lend-lease equipment and 
supplies our exports to that country 
reached a peak of $3,473,000,000 in 1944. 
By 1946 United States exports to Russia 
had dropped to a total of $317,000,000 
for the first 9 months of the year. Of 
this amount 44 percent consisted of 
“pipe-line” lend-lease goods shipped un- 
der a 30-year credit arrangement, and 
41 percent of UNRRA shipments. Our 
imports from the U. S. S. R. during the 
first 9 months of 1946 amounted to 
$76,000,000, or 3 times the yearly average 
for 1936-38. 

Exports to the Soviet Union from the 
United Kingdom dropped to $19,000,000 
during the first 9 months of 1946. Dur- 
ing the war they had averaged $255,- 
000,000 a year. The yearly average for 
1936-38 was $83,000,000. Imports into 
the United Kingdom from Russia during 
the prewar period averaged $111,000,000 
a year. This was more than four times 
our imports of Russian goods. During 
the war United Kingdom imports from 
Russia were small and have shown very 
little increase since. 

In Europe it is the Eastern countries 
that show the greatest percentage of 
their postwar trade with Russia. Like 
most other countries on the Continent, 
before the war a great part of their trade 
was carried on with Germany. Since the 
war, Russia has signed a number of trade 
and payments agreements with countries 
of Northern and Western Europe, the 
most important of which is the agree- 
ment with Sweden providing for the ex- 
tension of a credit to Russia that will 
make possible expanded purchases of 
Swedish goods. 

Chinese statistics indicate that about 
6 percent of Chinese exports during 
the first 9 months of 1946 went to the 
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TABLE 5.—The U. S. 8. R.’s Share in Con- 
tinental European Trade 


[Trade with U.S. S. R. expressed as a percent of total 
trade of each country] 





Imports Exports 
Country CES SE SFRANGRS Fast >. 
1936-38 |. 1946* | 1936-38) 1946* 
Delpinwis 2... RE Oe. 8s ee 
Bulgaria. ____ ie -1| 2820] @)_ | 61.1 
Czechoslovakia 125 36.7 | 1.7 | 12.9 
Denmark. 1.4 @) | 2) 2.7 
Finland 1.8 | 17.4 | 6 3 25.2 
France eee 1.6 | a 6 (1) 
Germany .. al: SES Rae LP 
Greece ; 23) u.¢. 6 | n.a 
Hungary tm vs (24, 831.2 
| le RR = reso Giri Ah att, PS 
Netherlands_-____- } 24) @ | 22) @ 
Norway 1.4 | .7 | 6 2.1 
Potend 305 L244 6G 4 67.7 
Rumania_--____---- : oa n. a. 1 n.a 
Sweden ‘ = 9 6} 9 7 
Switzerland aoe 1.1 ‘a ay | 
Yugoslavia 2 n. a. (1) n.a 





1 Less than 0.05 percent. 

2 Imports from Russia that are not regulated are not 
included. 

3 Not including deliveries for reparations or restitution. 

n.a.: Not available. 

*Different time periods used for the various countries, 
depending upon availability of statistics, as follows: 
France, January-April; Belgium, January-May; Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and Italy, January-June; Bulgaria, 
Netherlands, and Poland, January-July; Finland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Switzerland, January-August; Den- 
mark, January-September. 


U. S. S. R. and about 0.2 percent of 
Chinese imports came from Russia. 


The Far East as a Whole 


Since the days of Marco Polo, the 
Western world has been interested in the 
spice, tea, and silk trade with the Orient. 
The dependence of the modern industri- 
alized and mechanized West, particularly 
the United States, on the Orient for cer- 
tain basic raw materials, in addition to 
those items which first intrigued medi- 
eval Europe, has been demonstrated all 
too well during the war and even into the 
postwar period. 


TABLE 6.—Asiatie Trade of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Can- 
ada, January—September 1946 


[In millions of U. 8. dollars] 





Destination or origin | prey | Canada aul 
. | 
Exports to— 
3 ee 356 | 28 16 
Japan. -__- a 79 | (*) (') 
British India___- 123 | 37 228 
British Malaya 10 2 52 
Netherlands Indies_| 59 | 5 4 
Philippine Islands 205 | 4 el 
Other Asia_.-__.- 144 12 225 
Total FET 976 88 526 
Imports from— 
China 68 2 4 
Japan 67 | (4) (1) 
British India 176 20 190 
British Malaya 73 2 69 
Netherlands Indies 13 (‘) (2) 
Philippine Islands 19 ( (1) 
Other Asia 195 6 187 


Total <- 611 30 450 





1 Less than $500,000. 


At the end of the war a condition of 
almost complete trade stagnation existed. 
War damages, local political disturb- 
ances all over the East, labor shortages 
in many areas, and transportation dif- 





ficulties have resulted in a rather slow 
revival of exports. 

An exception is the recovery in Ma- 
layan rubber shipments. The revival of 
rubber production in British Malaya and 
British Borneo is progressing quite rap- 
idly, and progress is being made in pro- 
duction in Siam. The Netherlands In- 
dies and French Indochina have also 
made some improvement, but'the full 
recovery of their rubber production and 
trade is hindered by unsettled political 
conditions. 

World production of natural rubber 
during 1946 has been estimated at 760,- 
000 to 860,000 tons, and a yearly pro- 
duction of as much as 1,500,000 tons is 
considered possible by 1948. To the 
United States, which before the war was 
using more than half the total world 
supply, natural rubber is still important, 
but production of the synthetic material, 
which is equally desirable in many uses 
and even superior in others, has made 
the problem of a future world surplus 
of rubber a cause for concern. 

The Orient is the world’s largest source 
of tin. United States imports of tin 
bars, blocks, and pigs from the four lead- 
ing producing countries—British Malaya, 
Netherlands Indies, China, and Siam— 
averaged about 58,500 long tons a year 
just before the war. During the first 
9 months of 1946, United States imports 
from the first three amounted to 5,089 
long tons. None had been received from 
Siam. 

The important intra-area trade in rice, 
the staple food of the Orient, has be- 
come virtually nonexistent. The amount 
of rice entering into international trade 
during 1935-39 averaged about 8,600,000 
tons annually. World exports during 
1946 are estimated at about one-fourth 
of this amount, whereas import demands 
in Asia have increased because of re- 
duced harvests. Supplies of rice are only 
about 35 percent of stated requirements 
for the first 6 months of 1947. 

Ordinarily the great rice-exporting 
countries of Burma, French Indochina, 
and Siam shipped most of their surplus 
rice to China, India, British Malaya, and 
the Netherlands Indies. Japan’s custom- 
ary suppliers were Korea and Taiwan. 
Some rice was shipped from Asiatic 
sources to Africa, Europe, and the Car- 
ibbean areas. The current shortage of 
Asiatic supplies of rice for export has 
brought about a complete reversal of the 
direction of trade in that commodity; 
expanded production in the Western 
Hemisphere has enabled the flow of some 
rice from West to East. Although this 


hemisphere has expanded its production, 
and its export supplies surpass those of 
previous years, the net amount available 
for export from this source during 1946 
was equal to only about 4 percent of the 
total prewar international trade in the 
commodity. 





Another problem with which the Far 
East is faced is one of adjustment to the 
changed foreign-trade position of Japan. 


Japan 


The level of Japan’s foreign trade is 
bound up with the problems of repara- 
tions and production level, neither of 
which has been finally determined. Ex- 
ports are permitted to the extent neces- 
sary to provide means for purchasing 
minimum essential imports, such as food, 
fuel oil, and medical supplies. 

The lowering of Japan from its former 
rank among the primary traders of the 
world to a position in keeping with the 
Potsdam Declaration poses a problem of 
adjustment in Asia where low incomes 
have made low price a prime considera- 
tion. For example, Japan was the 
world’s largest supplier of piece goods on 
a volume basis and Asia, the world’s 
largest importer of cotton textiles, 
ranked first as buyer of the Japanese 
goods. Japan was an important sup- 
plier to India, Ceylon, British Malaya, 
the Philippines, French Indochina, Siam, 
China, and the Netherlands Indies. 

Since the end of the war, most of 
Japan’s exports have been shipped to 
the United States. Imports into this 
country from Japan during 1946 con- 
sisted principally of raw silk. More 
than 7,800,000 pounds were imported 
from that source during the first 11 
months of the year. 

All trade is under strict control. There 
is no private trading as yet. Exports to 
the United States are handled by the 
U. S. Commercial Company. Eventually 
foreign trade with Japan will be re- 
stored to private hands, but the re- 
opening of private trade is difficult until 
the extent of reparations and the level 
of production have been determined. 
Another difficulty to be overcome is the 
current financial instability and eco- 
nomic disorganization of Japan which 
make it difficult at present to establish a 
satisfactory rate of exchange. 


China 


In the case of China’s trade the flow 
is predominantly inward. According to 
Chinese Maritime Customs returns, net 
imports during the first 9 months of 1946 
were valued, in United States currency 
equivalents, at approximately $588,000,- 
000, while net exports for that period 
amounted to only about $97,000,000. 
Imports were, therefore, about six times 
exports, on a value basis. Goods shipped 
in by UNRRA comprised a little less than 
one-third of total imports. 

The United States is by far the most 
important source of supply. An accu- 
rate determination of the total value of 
imports from the United States is im- 
possible because UNRRA imports into 
China are not reported by country of 
origin. However, since 58 percent of im- 
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ports not including UNRRA goods came | 
from the United States, and since Most 
of the UNRRA shipments to China origi. 
nated in this country, it is believe that 
the percentage is well above the 60-per. 
cent mark for 1946, compared with 2 
percent in 1937. About 44 percent of 
Chinese exports are being shipped to the 
United States. 

The port of Shanghai, which was re. 
opened to internal commerce in Septem. 
ber 1945, has handled more than three. 
quarters of China’s postwar trade. 

A number of factors have tended to 
hold back the rehabilitation of Chineg 
industry and trade. The internal politi. 
cal and social strife has not only divideg 
the national effort but has also dis. 
rupted internal communications and cy 
off important centers from internationa) 
channels of commerce. Other impor. 
tant retarding factors are the highly jn. 
flated price structure, and the attempt 
to maintain an exchange rate which does 
not adequately reflect the depreciated 
domestic purchasing power of the Chi- 
nese National dollar. 








TABLE 7.--Nelected United States Imports? 
From China 

January- 

( 138 Septem. 

ber 1946 
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B SOO 4 617 

I A k { 1, 57 708 
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Tea ( 6, 3 516 
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Imports for co im] n in 1937 and 1938: general 

o4t 
TABLE S& Nelected United States E-rports 


to China, January Through September 
1946 





Valu 
millions 
( Q fU.8 
dollars 
Fo 
tice pour 3, SST, 480 4, 46 
W heat 60-lIb. bu & A067. 109 16, 340 
Vheat flour ew | 1 S06 6, 304 
Macl 
Agricultura 1s 
lectrical & 238 
Industrial 5, 335 
Vierchant vessels number 800 9, 516 
Motor trucks, bi 


chassis, new umber 8, 053 21, 211 
ttor hale 604. 663 85, 172 





United States 

The United States faces the problem 
of adjusting itself to a creditor role— 
just as after World War I. The impli- 
cations of this role are not likely to be 
fully realized until the period of recon- 
struction has passed, but even now they 
are recognized as indicating the neces- 
sity for a higher level of imports of 
goods and services. 

During the recent war our productive 
capacity, already the largest in the 
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world, was expanded to gigantic propor- 
tions and our balance-of-trade figures 
showed the greatest excess of exports 
ever recorded for this country. Through 
Jend-lease and mutual-aid arrangements 
this great transfer of war materials, 
foodstuffs, and other necessary commod- 
ities was made possible. Now in the 
period of transition there has fallen 
heavily upon the United States the de- 
mand for relief and reconstruction sup- 
plies, for capital equipment to replace 
that destroyed or worn out, for inven- 
tory accumulation, and for consumer 
goods to fill demands unsatisfied during 
the war. Despite a tremendous domes- 
tic program and complicating labor- 
management difficulties and work stop- 
pages, the United States has come 
through with the goods—although not in 
the full quantities desired, yet in large 
part and in increasing volume. 

Last year’s exports,” including reex- 
ports, amounted to $9,738 000,000, which 
was less than 1 percent below the 1945 
dollar level despite the great decrease 
in lend-lease exports as a result of the 
end of the war. Compared with prewar 
trade, the value of 1946 exports was 
about three times the 1936-38 average 
value, but, when account is taken of the 
fact that 1946 prices averaged about 57 
percent above prewar export prices, the 
1946 volume is found to be about twice 
the prewar volume. 

Lend-lease exports dropped from 57 
percent of the 1945 total to 6.7 percent 
of the 1946 total. UNRRA exports in- 
creased from 3.6 percent in 1945 to 10.4 
percent in 1946. Government exports 
accounted for 1.7 percent of the 1946 
total. Thus approximately 80 percent of 
recorded 1946 exports moved through 
commercial channels. In 1945 exports 
moving through commercial channels 
were only 40 percent of the total. 

The part played by the United States 
in providing food and equipment for the 
relief and reconstruction of devastated 
areas is reflected in the direction and 
commodity composition of exports. Ex- 
ports of relief supplies, construction ma- 
terials, and capital equipment have been 
heavy to Europe and the Far East. Ex- 
ports to the Latin American Republics 
also have increased, reflecting the in- 
creasing availability of consumer goods 
and capital equipment in response to an 
accumulated demand of the war years. 
Exports to the United Kingdom and the 
U.S. S. R. have declined sharply from 
the high wartime levels. 

Since the war the United States has 
continued the use of export controls in 
order to fulfill obligations in connection 
with international allocations of com- 
modities in world short supply, in order 

* Oversea sales of surplus military equip- 
ment and exports by the military are not 
included in United States export statistics. 
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to protect the domestic economy from 
excessive exports of essential commodi- 
ties in short supply in this country, and 
in order to direct materials in short 
supply to uses which will result in greater 
imports of critical materials into the 
United States. Insofar as possible, ex- 
ports have been treated on a basis com- 
parable with domestic distribution, and 
controls have been removed or relaxed 
as fast as the international and domestic 
supply situations have warranted. The 
policy is to retain export controls no 
longer than they are absolutely 
necessary. 

The value of goods imported into the 
United States during 1946 was a little 
more than half the value of goods ex- 
ported. General imports for the year 
amounted to $4,934,000,000. On a value 
basis 1946 imports were almost twice the 
prewar value; but actually, being af- 
fected by an average price rise of about 
70 percent over prewar import prices, in 
quantity they were only a little above 
the 1936-38 volume. Compared with 
1945, goods were imported in 1946 at a 
slightly higher rate, reflecting an in- 
crease in imports from formerly occu- 
pied areas of Europe and Asia. In terms 
of value the increase was 19 percent, but 
the increase in volume was only 6 per- 
cent. 

Continued high exports are possible 
only if our customers find some means 
of obtaining dollars with which to buy 
our goods. Dollars are made available 
to foreign countries through the pur- 
chase of their merchandise. They are 
also made available through the pur- 
chase of ‘invisible’ items such as ship- 
ping services and travel, and through 
personal remittances, and other contri- 
butions—items for which before the war 
the United States paid out more than it 
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received. During the war the service 
balance developed in favor of the United 
States. On the other hand, the war de- 
prived many foreign countries of income 
which they had previously received from 
service items and upon which some of 
them had relied to pay for a substantial 
part of their imports. This has aggra- 
vated the financial difficulties of many 
countries which were previously good 
customers of the United States. 

To assist in foreign economic recon- 
struction and expanded industrial activ- 
ity, the United States Government in- 
itiated a large credit program,’ in addi- 
tion to civilian aid rendered by the mili- 
tary and the financial contributions to 
UNRRA. Credits, repayable in 30 years, 
were granted for the purchase after 
VJ-day of civilian-type lend-lease goods 
which had already been contracted for 
and which were thus in the “pipe-line.” 
Credits were also granted to a number 
of foreign countries to enable them to 
purchase quantities of United States 
oversea surpluses. Special loans have in- 
cluded the credit of $3,750,000,000 to the 
United Kingdom, and credits to the Phil- 
ippines. On July 31, 1945, the lending 
power of the Export-Import Bank was 
increased from $700,000,000 to $3,500,- 
000,000. Since the end of the war, loan 
authorizations to foreign countries, 
through the Export-Import Bank or 
through guaranty arrangements by the 
Bank, have increased by $1,965,000,000. 
The International Bank for Recon- 


‘For a more complete discussion of United 
States foreign credits, see “Foreign Credits 
of the United States Government,” by John 
Shirer, SuRVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, January 
1947, and “U.S. Financial Assistance in World 
Reconstruction,” by Nathaniel Weyl, ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 1, 1947. 


(Continued on p. 37) 








anama Ponders Foreign-Trade 


Zone}As Trade-and-Shipping Aid 


PENING of the Panama Canal in 

1914 resulted in more than pro- 
viding a marine highway for inter- 
oceanic shipping, for it also abruptly 
ended a lucrative intercontinental trans- 
shipping business which had been car- 
ried on since colonial days. So im- 
portant was this overland traffic that 
in 1855 American interests built a rail- 
road from Colon (Aspenwall) and Pan- 
ama City to replace pack animals and 
outmoded river craft. The railroad re- 
lieved much of the burden, but Panama 
still retained control over the trade. 
Cargoes had to be removed from ships 
and loaded on cars for the overland trip 
and then reloaded on vessels to be for- 
warded to distant destinations. 


Trade Developments 


Everyone who visits the Isthmus is 
immediately impressed with the exten- 


The Establishment of a Foreign-Trade Zone in Panama, Hub of the Western World, 
Would Enable Panamanian Business to Share to a Greater Extent in the Commercial 
Advantage Flowing From the 6,000 Merchant Ships That Annually Transit the Cangl 





By Tuomas E. Lyons, Executive Secretary, Foreign-Trade Zones Board 


sive retail trade now carried on in the 
attractive bazars on Central Avenue in 
Panama and on Front Street in Colon. 
Tourists, servicemen, and merchant sea- 
men constitute a large part of the 
clientele, but it all adds up to an im- 
portant indirect benefit which the Re- 
public received because of the Canal 
operation. Although this retail trade is 
important in Panama’s economic struc- 
ture, there are many persons on the 
Isthmus and elsewhere in this Hemi- 
sphere who believe that Panama, as the 
hub of the Western World, should also 
participate in a healthy intransit and re- 
consignment merchandise business. 

Why then, with the opening of the 
Canal, has this valuable transit trade 
failed to develop? To anyone who un- 
dertakes even a superficial analysis the 
reasons are clear. The United States 
has by treaty agreed to refrain from all 
commercial operations in the Canal 
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Map showing suggested sites for Foreign-Trade Zone at Colon, in the Republic of Panama, 
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Zone, yet, at the same time, Panama by 
restrictive tariff measures has made jt 
practically impossible for internationg] 
merchants (Panamanians are no excep- 
tion) to engage in reexport activities 
Although Panama’s tariff formalities are 
sufficient to preclude any alert business. 
man from stocking consignment mer. 
chandise there, an additional obstacle 
which must ultimately be overcome con- 
cerns the failure of the Republic to pro. 
vide modern piers and warehouses where 
such traffic could be handled. Conse. 
quently, up to this moment, Panama is 
dependent on the modern piers at Cristo- 
bal and Balboa for the handling of the 
greater part of its vital foreign trade. 


Reexport and Reconsignment 

Although transshipment of cargo has 
long been carried on at the Canal Zone, 
this operation differs from reexport and 
reconsignment trade. In the former, 
cargo is merely transferred from one 
named carrier to another which conveys 
the shipment to a predetermined desti- 
nation. Where reexport and reconsign- 
ment trade are contemplated, previous 
arrangements must be made for long- 
term storage with fixed warehouse and 
handling costs and a minimum of cus- 
toms formalities. 

In 1925 the Canal Zone instituted a 
“Hold-for-Orders” plan which permits 
shipments to remain on docks for 45 days 
and then be reshipped in separate lots 
to different destinations, including Pan- 
ama. Insofar as shipments to Panama 
and the Canal Zone are concerned, this 
practice was discontinued in 1933. One 
far-reaching outcome of the ‘“Hold-for- 
Orders” plan was that it established the 
practice of through steamship rates on 
goods moving to and from the Isthmus. 

In addition to enacting bonded ware- 
house and draw-back laws, the United 
States has, under the provisions of the 
Celler Act, authorized foreign-trade 
zones in New York and New Orleans to 
take care of reexport and reconsignment 
trade. 

When President Enrique Jimenez Was 
in Washington, as Ambassador of Pan- 
ama, he made several visits to the De- 
partment of Commerce to inquire as t0 
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the operations of foreign-trade zones in 
the United States and to discuss infor- 
mally Panama’s opportunity for devel- 
oping entrepot trade. Later, when he 
pecame President, Sehor Jimenez ar- 
ranged through the Department of State 
for the writer to visit the Isthmus for a 
first-hand study of the situation. 

In Panama, the writer had the full co- 
operation of Panamanian officials, Canal 
zone employees, and business and ship- 
ping interests. All were anxious to find 
some means which would offer greater 
opportunity for Panamanian business to 
share in the commercial advantages 
flowing from the 6,000 merchant ships 
which annually transit the Canal. 
Chambers of commerce and civic groups 
agreed to back any program which would 
enable Panama to profit by its geographi- 
cal advantage where 90 world-trade 
routes converge. 


Why Foreign-Trade Zones? 


As in the United States, there was 
considerable misunderstanding on the 
Isthmus regarding the purposes and 
functions of foreign-trade zones (free 
ports). In some cases, public Officials 





Courtesy Pan American Airways 


Central Avenue, Panama City. 


and businessmen confused these facilities 
with free trade. When it was pointed 
out that foreign-trade zones were neces- 
sary only in tariff countries like Panama 





Bonded Warehouses (Panama) 


1. Foreign-Trade Zones (Free- 
Trade Zones) 


FOREIGN-TRADE ZONE (PROPOSED) 


1. Foreign merchandise may be 1. Goods 
entered without customs 
formality or control. 

house. 

2. No bonds, consular dues, or 
taxes assessed. Consular 
fees and duties payable if of 


2. Official Deposit Stores ' 3. 


OFFICIAL DEPOSIT STORES (NOW 
IN USE)? 


must 
entered at customs house 
before being sent to ware- 


2. Foreign goods may be de- 2. In 
posited without payment 
introduction 


Compared With Foreign-Trade Zones 


Merchandise -to-Order 
Warehouses * 


MERCHANDISE-TO-ORDER WARE-— 
HOUSES (NOW IN USE) 


1. Goods must be entered and 
declared for resale to 
Canal Zone or to ships. 


be formally 


addition to consular 
dues, merchandise in 


duties, “‘Merchandise - to - Order” 


goods are later imported but consular fees, certifi- Warehouses must pay 
into Panama. cation and stamps must three-fourths of 1 percent 
be paid on entry. to cover administrative 


expenses, neither of which 
is recoverable. 

All duties when 15 percent 
or less ad valorem must be 
paid when goods are ware- 
housed. 

Owner must also furnish 
General Bond to cover all 
merchandise. 


3. Imported merchandise may 3. No present facilities or ex- 3. No mixing or manufactur- 


be mixed with other im- 
ports or manufacture may 
be carried on. 

4. Imported goods may remain 
in Zone for long storage 
periods. (In the United 
States, the storage period 
is unlimited.) 


4. Imported 


period. 


5. Imported merchandise may 5. Imported merchandise may 
reexported provided 
extensive formalities, in- 
cluding application to ex- 
made on seal 


be reexported without be 
customs expense or for- 
malities 


isting authority to manip- 
ulate or manufacture. 


port, be 
paper, and forfeit of 5 per- 
cent duties, ad valorem 
plus consular dues of 8 


percent, 


ing contemplated. 


goods permitted 4.Goods must be removed 
to be stored for indefinite 


from warehouse within 45 
days. 


ao 


. Reexport not permitted. 
Imports may be delivered 
only the Canal Zone agen- 
cies and ships in offshore 
trade. 


*Private-deposit stores not shown here, as they have not been permitted to operate in Panama 


Since 1925 
* Fiscal Code—July 1917 2 Decrees No. 1 


Nore: Footnotes refer to Panamanian laws 


19383; No. 211 1936; and No. S6—19388. 


and the United States, all appeared 
satisfied and relieved. 

The accompanying table indicates the 
functional differences between Panama’s 
present warehouse system and the pro- 
posed foreign-trade zone. 

Panama as a producing or consuming 
country neither originates nor receives 
any substantial volume of oversea cargo 
tonnage. Moreover, as in the case of 
all intermediate ports, originating traffic 
constitutes a more important factor for 
rate purposes than incoming tonnage. 
Any appreciable increase in the traffic 
moving to and from Panama, especially 
in export or reexport cargo, should re- 
flect favorably on the freight-rate struc- 
ture. If the steamship lines could be 
assured of lifting compensable cargoes 
at the Isthmus they would readily agree 
to load outbound shipments for discharge 
in the Canal Zone area on a basis that 
the combined freight money for the two 
separate hauls would substantially equal 
the tariff charges on a through move- 
ment. 

A foreign-trade zone, if properly 
equipped and conveniently located in 
Panama, would provide the means and 
incentive for assembling large pools or 
banks of transit cargo which would en- 
able the steamship lines operating in the 
Canal Zone area to obtain the maximum 
ton-mile movement over their estab- 
lished trade routes. 


Center for Air Lines 


Although Panama has long been con- 
sidered the crossroads of shipping, the 
Republic now begins to emerge as the 
strategic center for the network of air 
lines which will link the Americas, as 

(Continued on p. 36) 








Wanted: Bids To Construct 
Pipe Line in Argentina 


Bids to construct a pipe line for 
natural gas are invited- from United 
States firms by the Argentine State Gas 
Organization, according to advice from 
the American Embassy at Buenos Aires. 
The pipe line is to extend from Como- 
doro Rivadavia (Territory of Chubut) to 
Buenos Aires. Bids must be received by 
the Direccion General del Gas del Estado, 
1169 Alsina Street, Buenos Aires, no later 
than 10:30 a. m., March 31, 1947. 

This is one of the projects of the Ar- 
gentine Five-Year Plan, and an esti- 
mated 100,000,000 pesos (US$25,000,000) 
will be spent for the line, which will be 
approximately 900 miles long. 

Work to be covered by tender involves 
trenching, soldering, protection, turning 
of piping, covering, electric detector, and 
valves. Quotations must include a gen- 
eral estimate for complete construction 
of each 1,000 meters of pipe in accord- 
ance with specifications, as well as sepa- 
rate estimates for each of the four sec- 
tions in which the work is divided. 

It is understood that equipment 
needed to execute the contract will be 
exempt from import duty, with the 
Direcci6n General del Gas del Estado 
assuming responsibility for obtaining the 
necessary permits. Such equipment will 
become the property of the Direccion 
General, upon completion of the work. 

Two copies of specifications are avail- 
able for examination of a loan basis from 
the Technology and Construction Sec- 
tion, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
EC. 

Bid forms should be requested direct 
from the Direccion General del Gas del 
Estado in Buenos Aires, while complete 
information concerning entry of bids 
may be obtained from the Technological 
Bureau, Maipu 241, 4th floor, Buenos 
Aires. 


American Economy Interests 
Visitor from Sweden 


The Swedish Government’s adviser on 
investment control and other planning 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


problems—Ingvar Svennilson—seeks the 
cooperation and assistance of United 
States organizations and individuals 
during his visit in this country. 

Mr. Svennilson’s mission is to study 
the organization of American economy. 
While he is chiefly interested in the in- 
dustrial phase, he is also eager to consult 3-months stay here includes stops in 
with authorities in agricultural and New York, Cambridge, Washington, East 
municipal fields. And he would like to St. Louis, Memphis, Los Angeles, San 
make a study of the Tennessee Valley Francisco, and Seattle. Firms, organi- 
Authority program. zations, and individuals in a position to 


In addition to his position as a Goy. 
ernment official, Mr. Svennilson is qj. 
rector of industrial economics and socia] 
research at Stockholm University, ang 
adviser to the Swedish Industrial Asso. 
ciation. 

Mr. Svennilson’s schedule during his 

















Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in United States representations Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following 
requests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contracts. Additional infor- 
mation concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory 
Report, is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field 
offices, for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms 
listed concerning any projected business arrangements 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken With 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are 
subject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (Jt is recognized 
that many of the items specified aS erport opportunities are in short supply or that full facilities 
for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections 


Advertising: 4. 

Agricultural Implements and Equipment 
10, 24, 36. 

Alcoholic Beverages: 10 

Automotive Vehicles, Equipment, and Parts 
10, 17, 46 

Chemicals: 7, 10, 23, 25, 43, 44 

Clothing and Accessories: 1, 10, 32 

Coal: 2. 

Construction Materials: 6 

Dairy Equipment: 10. 

Diesel Engines: 10. 

Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and Fiz- 
tures: 6, 10, 11, 13. 

Fats and Oils: 22, 35, 36, 37. 

Feathers: 28. 


Household Furnishings and Equipment: 18, 
28, 40, 46 

Leather and Leather Goods: 5, 18, 42, 48 

Lumber and Lumber Products: 6 

Machine Tools: 34 

Machinery: 6, 7, 10, 11, 14, 21, 25, 26, 27, 29, 37. 

Medicinal and Surgical Instruments: 33. 

Metals and Metal Products: 10, 37 

Notions: 19, 20 

Novelties: 4, 39. 

Office Machines: 6 

Paints and Dyes: 6, 7, 47. 

Paper: 37 

Pharmaceuticals: 22, 43. 

Photographic Supplies: 22 

Plastics: 42 


Fibers: 6. Refrigeration 11 
Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 3, 10, 30, 36, 37,  Sacorarin. 10. 
a ‘ ig S Lo eeastuyj/s: 3, , OY, 00, Sf, Smokers’ Supplies 22 
, : Textiles: 7, 8, 9, 31, 49 
General Merchandise: 15, 16, 46. Tires: 17. 
Glass Products: 27. Toys: 39. 


Hardware: 6, 40, 45 Wire and Cable: 10. 
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help him in his investigation are asked 
to write him c/o G. Rehder, Uddeholm 
Company of America, Inc., 155 East 44th 
street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Australian Club Manager 
Here To Buy Turf Equipment 


The Sydney Turf Club of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, is sending its manager, J. B. Dowl- 
ing, to the United States to investigate 
the possibility of purchasing the follow- 
ing equipment: Totalizators, starting 
gates, electric-eye cameras, and race- 
course facilities. 

Mr. Dowling, who is expected to arrive 
in February, will remain about 6 weeks 
and plans to visit San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and Miami. Interested Ameri- 
can firms can contact him c/o Olympic 
Club, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Nigerian Government 
Publishes Trade Inquiries 


United States importers and exporters 
are invited to publicize their trade in- 
terests in the Monthly Bulletin issued by 
the Director of Commerce and Industries 
of Nigeria, British West Africa, accord- 
ing to the American Consulate General 
at Lagos. By this means the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industries hopes 
to promote trade throughout the world. 

In addition to trade inquiries, the Bul- 
letin (a mimeograph sheet) reprints im- 
portant new regulations of the Nigerian 
government, as well as other data per- 
taining to international trade. 

As regards publication policies, the Di- 
rector has advised the Consulate Gen- 
eral that all trade inquiries will be ac- 
corded equal treatment, regardless of 
country of origin. And every effort will 
be made to establish reasonable assur- 
ance of the reliability and experience 
of an African firm requesting contact 
with foreign concerns through the me- 
dium of the Bulletin. 

It is further stated that trade in- 
quiries will be published either anony- 
mously or with complete identification, 
according to the preference of the 
inquirer. 

American businessmen who are inter- 
ested in using this means of develop- 
ing possible trade contacts in Nigeria 
should send their inquiries to the Di- 
rector, Department of Commerce and 
Industries, Lagos, Nigeria. 


Norwegian To Study Lumber 
And Woodworking Industries 


A Norwegian visitor, Karl Th. Gulow- 
sen, seeks the cooperation of United 
States firms in his plan to study recent 
developments in the lumber and wood- 
working industries. 

Mr. Gulowsen, a consulting engineer, 
is making this survey on behalf of the 


Royal Norwegian Ministry of Commerce 
and the Norwegian Lumber Association. 
He is expected to arrive in this country 
early in March and will remain between 
2 and 3 months, visiting Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Madison, and 
Louisville. American firms in a position 
co assist Mr. Gulowsen in his mission are 
asked to write him c/o Mrs. J. A. Rode, 
210 West Lavarre Street, South Bend, 
Ind, 


Eeuador Potential Market 
For U. S. Suppliers 


Information recently received from 
the American Embassy, Quito, Ecuador, 
suggests a potential market for manu- 
facturers and suppliers of scientific in- 
struments, laboratory apparatus and 
equipment, and medical supplies. 

According to the Embassy, the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs, in co- 
operation with the Ecuadoran Govern- 
ment, is projecting a hospital building 
program. Three hospitals have already 
been completed, and 19 are reported to 
be nearly finished. Expenditures for 
laboratory supplies and equipment to 
equip 2,000 beds are estimated at 30,- 
000,000 sucres (US$2,284,450) within the 
next 2 years. Purchases will be made 
through the Purchasing Division of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs of 
the State Department in Washington, 
DC, 

While Ecuadoran Government regula- 
tions calls for tenders to be made through 
Ecuadoran intermediaries on all internal 
purchases involving more than 10,000 
sucres (US$761.50), it is stated that this 
requirement may be waived. 

In addition to the Government hos- 
pital program, about 50 privately oper- 
ated hospitals are said to be under- 
equipped and in need of an estimated 
10,000,000 sucres (US$761,500) worth of 
equipment. Several new factories now 
in the planning stage will be in the mar- 
ket for these commodities, and the de- 
mand will be increased by replacement 
requirements of universities and colleges. 

As more information on these trade 
opportunities is received, it will be pub- 
lished in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. In 
the meantime, United States firms may 
wish to consider the development of this 
market. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $l a 
list for each country. 


Alcoholic Manufacturers—El 
Salvador. 
Alcoholic Beverages Manufacturers—Union 


of South Africa, 


Beverages 
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Automotive Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Barbados. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers and 
Chandlers—New Zealand. 

Books, Magazines and Periodicals Import- 
ers and Dealers—Guatemala. 

Books, Magazines and Periodicals Import- 
ers and Dealers—Nicaragua. 

Boots and Shoes Importers and Dealers— 
New Zealand. 

Canneries—New Zealand. 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers—India. 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers—Panama. 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers—Trini- 
dad. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Sweden. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Argentina. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—British 
Honduras. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Spain. 

Iron, Steel and Building Materials Import- 
ers and Dealers—Spain. 

Leather and Shoe Findings Importers and 
Dealers—Argentina. 

Metals and Scrap Metals Importers and 
Dealers—Argentina. 

Motion Picture Theaters—Turkey. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Canada. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Turkey. 

Professional and Scientific Instruments 
Importers and Dealers—Portuguese East 
Africa (Mozambique). 

Professional and Scientific Instruments 
Importers and Dealers—Union of South 
Africa. 

Provisions Importers and Dealers—Curacao. 

Radios and Radio Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Colombia. 

Second-Hand Clothing 
Dealers—Syria and Lebanon. 

Synthetic Organic Chemicals 
turers—New Zealand. 

Synthetic Organic Chemicals Manufac- 
turers—Union of South Africa. 


Importers and 


Manufac- 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Mrs. Terriss V. Garland, rep- 
resenting Shirtmaker Sportswear Proprietary 
Ltd., 22 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, Victoria, 
is interested in studying the manufacture 
and design of women’s clothing. Scheduled 
to arrive early in February, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 2 or 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o National Trust and Savings As- 
sociation, 660 Spring Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, and New York. 

2. Australia—Morris Sidney Lyons, repre- 
senting Wensley Bray Coal Mine Proprietary 
Ltd., 4 Bank Place, Melbourne, Victoria, is in- 
terested in brown-coal production. Sched- 
uled to arrive the end of February, via San 
Francisco, for a 6 months’ visit. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Mrs. Dale Orrill, 216 South Willow 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Kansas City, New York, and cities in Ohio. 

3. Belgium—Georges De Weerdt, repre- 
senting De Weerdt & De Cleer, S. P. R. L., 
56-58 Vrijhandelstraat, Merxem, Antwerp, is 
interested in canned and dehydrated foods, 
peas and beans, and poultry feed. Scheduled 
to arrive the beginning of February, via 
New York City, for a 3 weeks’ visit. U. S. 
address: c/o Belgian Consulate General, 50 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, and other cities as 
may be necessary. 

4. Denmark—Aage Piora, owner and man- 
ager of Aage Pioras Forlag, Vimmelskaftet 47, 
Copenhagen, is interested in marketing an 
advertising novelty. Scheduled to arrive 
March 15, via New York City, for a visit 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lead Ingots (5,000 Tons) and Lead 
Concentrates (10,000 Tons) Exempted 
from Import Duties.—By a decree of the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
issued in January 1947, 5,000 tons of lead 
ingots and 10,000 tons of lead concen- 
trates have been conditionally exempted 
from the payment of import duties in 
Argentina. Exemption will be allowed 
when the ingots and concentrates are 
destined exclusively to manufacturers or 
processors of these products. The con- 
centrates must have a minimum mineral 
content of 70 percent lead. 

The duty regularly applicable to lead 
ingots is 42 percent of an official valua- 
tion of 140 gold pesos per metric ton, and 
to lead concentrates, 22 percent of an 
official valuation of 0.065 gold peso per 
kilogram. (The gold peso is equivalent 
to approximately $0.55, U. S. currency.) 

The decree also established ceiling 
prices for lead ingots and scrap or re- 
claimed lead. 

Trade Agreement Signed With Swit- 
zerland.—A trade agreement between 
Argentina and Switzerland, providing 
for reciprocal purchases, most favorable 
treatment possible with respect to duties, 
taxes, and administrative procedure in 
connection with the interchange of prod- 
ucts, and various other matters, was 
signed at Buenos Aires on January 20, 
1947. Pending formal ratification by 
both parties, the agreement entered into 
effect provisionally on January 20, 1947, 
and will remain in force until December 
31, 1951. It will apply also to the Prin- 
cipality of Liechtenstein by virtue of the 
Customs Union Treaty between that 
Principality and Switzerland. 

Terms of the agreement include the 
sale by Argentina of a minimum of 
100,000 tons and a maximum of 250,000 
tons of wheat annually during the period 
1947 to 1951, inclusive, provided that in 
those years the exportable surplus of 
wheat does not fall below 2,600,000 tons. 
Should the exportable surplus not reach 
that figure, Argentina agrees to sell to 
the Swiss Government 4 percent to 9.5 
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percent of the exportable surplus of the 
respective years. 

The agreement also provides for the 
sale to Switzerland of 120,000 tons of 
corn during 1947 and 100,000 tons an- 
nually during the years 1948 to 1951, in- 
clusive, provided the exportable sur- 
plus does not fall below 500,000 tons. 
Should the exportable surplus not reach 
this figure, the sale will be 24 percent 
during 1947 and 20 percent during the 
years 1948 to 1951, inclusive, of the ex- 
portable surpluses respectively. 

Argentina agrees to sell to Switzerland 
100,000 tons of barley during 1947, and 
80,000 tons annually during the period 
1948 to 1951, inclusive, provided the ex- 
portable surplus is not below 600,000 tons. 
In the event the exportable surplus does 
not reach this figure, the sale will 
amount to 16.5 percent during 1947 and 
13 percent during the years 1948 to 1951, 
inclusive, of the exportable surpluses of 
those years. 

The Argentine Government agrees to 
sell to Switzerland 150,000 tons of oats 














The Cover Picture 





In Panama City 


In our second special article this week. 
the Executive Secretary of the Foreign- 
Trade Zones Board stresses the desirabil- 
ity of establishing a foreign-trade zone in 
the Republic of Panama. So we’re using 
as our cover picture a scene in the Pana- 
manian capital. showing one or two of the 
fine modern buildings of which that city 
has many. The structure at the left is the 
Nuevo Hotel Internacional. The photo 
is by Flatau. 












during 1947 and 100,000 annually during 
the years 1948 to 1951, inclusive, pro. 
vided that in these years the exportable 
surplus of oats in Argentina is not less 
than 450,000 tons. Should the export- 
able surrplus not reach this amount, Ar. 
gentina agrees to sell 33 percent of the 
exportable surplus of the year 1947 and 
22 percent during the years 1948 to 195), 
inclusive. Argentia also agrees to sel] 
20,000 tons annually of rye during 1947 
to 1951, inclusive, if the exportable sur- 
plus in Argentia is not less than 170,000 
tons in each of these years. In the 
event the exportable surplus does not 
reach this amount, Argentia agrees to 
sell 12 percent of the exportable surplus 
of the respective years. 

The products enumerated above shall 
be purchased directly by the Swiss Gov- 
ernment, if it should so desire, through 
the intermediary of Swiss importers, with 
the intervention of the Argentine Insti- 
tute for the Promotion of Trade, unless 
the latter prefers that they be bought 
from another organization in Argentina. 
This provision will likewise be applicable 
to all other purposes of Argentine prod- 
ucts effected directly or indirectly by the 
Swiss Government during the life of the 
agreement. 

The Argentine Institute for the Pro- 
motion of Trade will invoice Switzerland 
for the products that have been sold 
through its intervention at prices agreed 
upon. 

The agreement specifies that in the 
event Switzerland, during the preestab- 
lished period, should find other sources 
of supply that may effectively provide 
wheat, corn, barley, oats, and rye of a 
quality similar to the Argentine products, 
at prices lower than those quoted by the 
Argentine Institute for the Promotion of 
Trade, it should so notify the Institute; 
in which case the latter will decide 
within a maximum of 5 days whether it 
is in a position to make similar offers. 
Should the reply be in the negative, 
Switzerland shall acquire the products in 
question from another source, the quan- 
tity thus purchased being deducted from 
the quota specified in the present agree- 
ment. In this case, Argentina remains 
free to dispose of the corresponding 
quantity to any other country 
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Furthermore, the agreement provides 
that the Argentine Government will 
make available to Switzerland, once the 
domestic demand is satisfied, at prices 
to be agreed upon in each case, during 
the years 1947 to 1951, inclusive, the 
specified annual quantities of the fol- 
lowing products: 


Tons 
Oil cakes------- sealed eateetaetnatehaterataa eat 45, 000 
Edible oils----- -- ---------- 5,000 
Linseed oil -- ~------------------ 9, 000 
Raw cow hides- ~oewes oe 
Cured cow hides RO a Se 500 
Quebracho extract ee ne 
Animal and fish fertilizers (Harinas 
de carne y pescado) ----.---.----. 13, 000 


The Argentine Government also, once 
the internal demand has been met and 
existing commitments with other coun- 
tries are satisfied, will endeavor when- 
ever possible to furnish Switzerland with 
unspecified amounts of meat, butter, 
lard, tallow, millet, birdseed, wheat 
flour for feed, bran, fine bran, bristle, and 
castor oil. 

The Swiss Government will extend 
every facility to Argentina, during the 
period of the agreement, to acquire 
Swiss products, especially industrial ma- 
chinery and parts, textile machinery, 
motors, including hydraulic, wind- 
driven, gas and internal-combustion en- 
gines, steam boilers, together with elec- 
trical and telecommunication devices, 
chemicals, and pharmaceutical products. 

It is specified that Argentina shall re- 
serve for itself the right to insure in 
Argentine companies the Argentine 
goods exported to Switzerland, and the 
Swiss products imported into Argentina, 
when they are shipped for the account 
of the seller or the buyer, respectively. 
Likewise, the Swiss Government shall 
reserve for itself the right to insure in 
Swiss companies the Swiss goods ex- 
ported to Argentina and the Argentine 
products imported into Switzerland when 
they are shipped for the account of the 
seller or the buyer, respectively. 

In accordance with existing legislation 
in both countries, the respective govern- 
ment will facilitate the opening up of 
branches or agencies of official banks. 

Both parties agree that the trade 
should be conducted on the principle of 
parity and that the Swiss National 
Bank and the Central Bank of the Ar- 
gentine Republic periodically will estab- 
lish the balances in favor of either coun- 
try resulting from the movement of both 
visible and invisible items of trade, and 
that the balance existing at the termina- 
tion of the agreement will be liquidated 
through the sale of merchandise or ma- 
chinery stipulated in the present agree- 
ment or in Swiss francs, Argentine pesos, 
other foreign exchange, or gold. 

The contracting parties bind one 
another during the period of the agree- 
ment to take the necessary measures to 
assure that the exchange of products 


takes place preferably in ships of Ar- 
gentine and Swiss registry, and on a 
basis of equal tonnage. Should either 
have insufficient shipping to meet the 
parity, ships of the flag of the other 
contracting party preferably shall be 
used. 

With regard to promoting commercial 
air communications between both coun- 
tries, the parties shall reciprocally con- 
cede the necessary facilities and authori- 
zations for flying rights over their re- 
spective territories, landing and use of 
services and installations of airports, as 
well as with respect to passenger traffic, 
mail, and merchandise transported by air 
from one country to the other. To this 
end an agreement will be studied and 
drawn up as soon as possible in which 
the means of execution will be deter- 
mined. 

Finally, both parties agree that they 
will adopt the necessary means to as- 
sure and augment the interchange of 
motion pictures. 


: X 
Ole oe 
Belgian Congo 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Indigenous Products Exempt 
from Export Duties—The Government 
of the Belgian Congo has removed the 
export duty on such locally produced 
commodities as sisal fiber, cement, pea- 
nut oil, castor oil; tobacco manufactures, 
newspapers, periodicals, and edible fruits 
such as citrus, pineapples, and bananas, 
as of October 31, 1946, according to Leg- 
islature Ordinance No. 327/Fin-Dou., 
published in the Administratif Bulletin 
of November 25. 

Furthermore, native coffee of the 1943 
harvest is likewise exempt from export 
duty, if it is accomplished by a license 
obtained from the Office des Cafés cer- 
tifying that it is of that crop. 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty Suspended on Serums and 
Vaccines.—A Belgium decree-law, effec- 
tive November 15, 1946, suspended pro- 
visionally all import duties on serums 
and vaccines heretofore assessed at 12 
percent ad valorem, according to the 
Moniteur Belge of November 14. 


Bolivia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 


LA PAZ 
(Dated February 7, 1947) 


The miners’ riot in Potosi on January 
28 was the most serious development of 
the disturbed labor situation during the 
past few months. Work was resumed in 
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the mine 3 days later, and all is now 
quiet. 

, Other labor activities, also now set- 
tled, involved the La Paz factory workers 
and the La Paz newspaper and printing 
employees. A threat of a serious nation- 
wide railroad strike in sympathy with 
the striking workers of the Cochabamba 
Light & Power Co. was settled when the 
company received a loan of 1,000,000 
bolivianos in order to meet wage in- 
creases under an arbitral award in De- 
cember (which the company had been 
unable to pay). Another serious strike 
threat was occasioned by the closing of 
the Oploca Mine (one of the larger tin 
mines in the country) on February 5. 
The company agreed to pay double the 
amount required by law of discharge 
pay to the workers and the solution of 
the shutdown is proceeding in an orderly 
manner; the indication is that no trouble 
will result. 

In view of the above developments and 
the press indications that the new tin 
contract with the United States would 
not bring the price desired by Bolivia, 
the mining industry was not optimistic 
regarding the immediate outlook. Oper- 
ators have announced that if their de- 
mand of 76 cents per fine pound of 
tin is not granted, many mine properties, 
which have been kept open in the hope of 
the increase, will close. Several small 
mines and one large one have already 
closed. 

Business slowed up markedly after the 
holiday season and is currently operat- 
ing at a much lower momentum. Diffi- 
culties in securing exchange for many 
lines of merchandise is being reflected 
in reduced stocks of many articles and 
the continued unavailability of others. 
Importers have protested instances in 
which American suppliers committed to 
supply merchandise on order for as long 
as 2 years are suddenly informing their 
clients here that the ordered goods are 
not available. The issuance of import 
permits during the month of January, 
according to preliminary data of the 
Banco Central, was only $1,800,000 as 
compared with $3,900,000 in December 
and a monthly average in 1945 of $3,- 
300,000. The December grants, however, 
included a sizable amount of increases 
in original permits to cover price ad- 
vances on ordered merchandise not yet 
received. In general, tighter controls 
are being exercised, and applications for 
import licenses are now examined in 
greater detail. 

The decreased availability of ex- 
change for imports from the United 
States and the unavailability, on the 
other hand, of the usual supplies of food- 
stuffs generally imported from Argen- 
tina, have been reflected in increasing 
living costs—with prices of particular 
commodities, especially canned goods, 
rising to still higher levels. According to 





the Bulletin of the Banco Central, the 
cost-of-living index rose from 872 (1936—= 
100) in January to 917 at the end of 
September, and preliminary data from 
the Bank indicate that the figure was 
1021 at the end of 1946—an increase of 
about 16 percent during a 12-month 
period. Clothing and rentals, particu- 
larly, are moving upward, and this trend, 
as well an upward trend in prices of other 
commodities, is expected to cohtinue in 
view of the fact that higher costs of im- 
ports from supplying countries are still 
to be fully reflected in Bolivia. Short- 
ages of lard, meats, and cereals, among 
others, were common during the period 
under review. 

Some Argentine wheat, the first in 
many months, also arrived. Estimates 
are that, during January, some 1,800 tons 
of wheat were shipped into the country 
from Argentina, which is being dis- 
tributed to the mills in the southern part 
of the country. On January 8, 8,525 tons 
of United States wheat arrived at Mol- 
lendo—this is being distributed to the 
mills in the Altiplano area. No Argen- 
tine flour arrived during the period, while 
37,000 quintals of that commodity from 
the United States reached Arica on Jan- 
uary 12 and has been delivered to Boliv- 
ian consuming centers. However, there 
is no appreciable stock of flour on hand 
for future needs, and Bolivia looks par- 
ticularly to the United States for assur- 
ance of sufficient supplies of this 
commodity. 

On January 27, high officials of the 
Bolivian and Brazilian Governments met 
at Robere to commemorate the comple- 
tion of the 297 kilometers’ stretch of rail- 
road from Corumba to the town of El 
Porton. It may take at least two more 
years to bring the project to its con- 
clusion at Santa Cruz. 

With the termination of the rubber- 
purchase contract between the Rubber 
Development Corporation and Bolivia, 
on December 31, 1946, the Government 
authorized producers to sell this com- 
modity privately, subject to general 
supervision and approval of the Banco 
Agricola. The decree also reduces the 
present effective export taxes on rubber 
by 50 percent. Bolivia is now faced with 
the problem of new foreign markets for 
crude rubber. The only factory in 
Bolivia which consumes national rubber 
in the processing of certain manufac- 
tured articles accounts for an insignifi- 
cant part of the national production. 

The discovery of a new oil-bearing for- 
mation at Camiri is taken as a proof of 
large reserves in the Camiri anticline 
structure and a confirmation of studies 
indicating that the region’s producing 
formations extend some 4 kilometers to 
the south of the area where present pro- 
ducing wells are located. This fact will 
greatly increase the estimated reserves of 
the field. 





Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline and Kerosene: Import Duty 
and Tax Exemption Extended Through 
1947—The exemption from import 
duties and taxes established in 1941 for 
imports into Bolivia of ordinary and 
aviation gasoline and kerosene, which 
had been periodically extended to De- 
cember 31, 1946, has again been ex- 
tended to apply until December 31, 1947, 
according to a Junta decree of Decem- 
ber 27, published in La Paz press of De- 
cember 28. 


Bulga ria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement Providing Ez- 
change of Goods Signed With Switzer- 
land.—A trade agreement between Bul- 
garia and Switzerland was signed in 
Sofia on December 4, 1946, providing for 
the exchange of goods between the two 
countries of a total value of 10,000,000 
Swiss francs (about $2,340,000), accord- 
ing to an airgram dated January 3 from 
the American Mission, Sofia. 

Bulgaria will export chiefly tobacco, 
lumber, grapes, attar and concrete of 
roses, pulps, dried fruit, tomato mash, 
wines, and spirits to Switzerland. In ex- 
change, Switzerland will ship electrical 
machinery and equipment, watches, 
pharmaceuticals, dyes, chemicals, and 
other items, to Bulgaria. 


Y 
Canada 
Economic Conditions 


BUSINESS AT SEASONAL LEVEL 


Canadian business activity in Janu- 
ary receded to a more nearly normal 
seasonal level after the Christmas peak. 
The 1946 total of retail saies reached an 
all-time record, exceeding $5,000,000,000. 
Currently, however, a number of retail 
clearance sales have taken place, the 
first since the end of the war. The ap- 
pearance of consumer resistance and 
rising competition foreshadowed in- 
creased selectivity and the need of qual- 
ity articles in sufficient variety. Large 
inventories which had accumulated in 
retail stores were being disposed of at 
only a decelerated tempo, indicative of a 
new trend. With industrial activity fully 
restored from last summer’s wave of 
strikes, and with labor strife evident only 
among the 1,200 miners of the rich gold 
and copper mines of Noranda, Quebec, 
and the 500 deep-sea fishermen of Nova 
Scotia, a new low point in unemployment 
was attained in Canada during the 
month of January. 
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PRICE CONTROLS REMOVED 


In continuation of its policy of gradual 
abandonment of wartime controls When 
domestic production and supply became 
adequate, the Dominion Government fo}. 
lowed up the removal of wage Controls 
announced on November 30 with a long 
list of essential commodities on which 
all price controls were removed effective 
January 13. These affected to an appre. 
ciable extent the food and living costs of 
the average consumer. The items listed 
included many household supplies ang 
furniture; almost all fresh vegetables, 
fruit, and fish; many canned vegetables 
fruits, and juices; tonsorial services; mo. 
tion-picture admissions; some restaurant 
meals; all shoes and leather goods; see. 
ond-hand automobiles; paints, cement, 
and certain other building materials. Aj 
wartime consumer-credit regulations 
were also lifted. Retail prices already 
have increased from 5 to 11 percent on 
these items. 

Controls on rents, clothing, textiles, 
most basic foodstuffs, fuels, farm ma- 
chinery, and major household appliances 
are still in effect but will be gradually 
relaxed and removed in the coming 
months. 

On the first of the year the export price 
of top-grade bacon was increased by $2 
a hundredweight, causing retail price 
increases ranging from 3 to 7 cents a 
pound on lard and pork products. Sau- 
sage prices rose 6 cents a pound On an 
average. Simultaneously the retail ceil- 
ing prices on tea and coffee were raised 8 
cents and 4 cents a pound, respectively. 
This list was supplemented on January 
21 by the announcement of new ceiling 
prices on domestically mined copper, 
lead, and zinc, and imported antimony, 
bringing those prices up from 11.5, 5.0, 
5.75, and 17.5 cents a pound to 16.625, 
10.63, 10.25, and 29.5 cents, respectively, 
thereby approaching the prevailing 
world market prices and affording a 
measure of relief to the declining pro- 
duction of those metals in Canada. It 
is now problematical whether the crest 
of Canadian price rises will be reached 
much before 1948. 


Fur SALES AND PRICES DECLINE 

A sudden decline has been recorded in 
the volume of sales and the prices for 
Canadian furs on the Montreal market. 
Prices of ranch mink furs dropped 30 per- 
cent, squirrel and lynx cat 50 percent, 
beaver and lynx 45 percent, and silver 
fox and other skins declined by 25 per- 
cent. Wild mink and badger furs alone 
withstood the recession. Sales, even at 
greatly reduced prices, fell proportion- 
ately, a late and comparatively mild 
winter partly accounting for the de- 
creased demand both in Canada and in 
New York. 

The official cost-of-living index which 
rose three-tenths of a point from Octo- 
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ber to November remained unchanged in 
December at 127.1 percent of the 1935- 
39 average level. An appreciable increase 
will probably appear for the month of 
January, aS a result of the decontrol 
measures described herein. Wholesale 
indexes of farm products and industrial 
materials also remained unchanged dur- 
ing December. Freight-car loadings in 
January had leveled off at approxi- 
mately 71,700 cars weekly, somewhat 
below the October peak levels but above 
the December figures and the 68,000-car 
average of the preceding year. 


AGRICULTURE 


A third estimate of Canada’s wheat 
production in 1946 raised the previous 
estimate from 418,800,000 to 420,700,000 
bushels comparing very favorably with 
the final estimate of the 1945 wheat crop 
which was announced as 318,500,000 
bushels. General farm prices were sub- 
stantially the same as a year ago except 
for the slight increases in flaxseed and 
rye and the decline in potato prices. As 
a direct result of bumper crops in the 
southern United States, Canadian prices 
on citrus fruit have dropped by as much 
as 25 to 33 percent without visibly in- 
creasing the local demand. , 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


Reflecting continued confidence in the 
Dominion’s sustained growth and pros- 
perity, coupled with an unprecedented 
volume and speed of money circulation, 
the Canadian stock exchanges at Mon- 
treal and Toronto showed further in- 
creases during January in the payment 
of dividends, volume of shares trans- 
acted, and values of the stocks quoted, 
notably in base metals and pulp and 
paper companies. Present levels had not 
been reached since 1937. Contrary to 
the forecast last June, when the Govern- 
ment budgeted on an anticipated $300,- 
000,000 deficit for this fiscal year, the 
federal tax collections have been far 
greater than expected, and a $202,000,000 
surplus had already been achieved 2 
months ahead of the end of the fiscal 
year (March 31). 

Personal and corporate income taxes, 
together with excess-profits taxes and 
the nonrecurring revenue from sales ag- 
gregating more than $124,000,000 by the 
War Assets Corporation, have netted far 
more than the $1,190,000,000 anticipated, 
probably exceeding $1,400,000,000 by 
April 1. Federal Government expendi- 
tures during the first 11 months of 1946, 
notably in the field of national defense, 
were said to be 43 percent below the 1945 
figures, whereas revenues increased by 
4.8 percent without the imposition of new 
taxes. The first balanced budget since 
1930 is thus assured of fulfillment. The 
pressure on the Government for large 
taxation relief, denied in the past two 
postwar budgets, was being increased on 
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the reconvening of Parliament on Janu- 
ary 31, 1947. Pending revised Dominion- 
Provincial tax agreements would, if 
ratified, increase federal disbursements 
to the Provinces in exchange for reten- 
tion of certain taxing powers. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Subsidies on Imported Cotton Tez- 
tiles—Canadian importers of cotton 
yarns and fabrics on which they desire 
to claim subsidy must obtain prior ap- 
proval of purchase prices, according to a 
recently established policy of the Domin- 
ion’s Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
Failure to obtain prior approval of the 
purchase price will render the goods in- 
eligible for import subsidy. 

Prior approval of prices may be ob- 
tained in the case of cotton fabrics from 
the New York office of the Canadian 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corpora- 
tion at 30 Rockefeller,Plaza, and in the 
case of cotton yarns as well as cotton 
fabrics from the Cotton Administrator of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
Ottawa, Ontario. Approval is given by 
telephone if required, and is subse- 
quently confirmed to the applicant on 
prescribed forms. The approval applies 
only to the specific purchase for which it 
is given and may not be extended by the 
importer to further purchases or addi- 
tional quantities. 

Import subsidies are paid only to the 
extent that prices paid by importers in 
foreign markets are considered not to be 
excessive. Until recently, the existence 
of OPA ceilings in the United States pro- 
vided a satisfactory check on the reason- 
ableness of the prices paid by importers 
from that country. Since the removal 
of price control in the United States, it 
has become very difficult to judge 
whether prices paid in the United States 
are fair and reasonable, in view of cur- 
rent market conditions. Some guide as 
to what constitutes a fair market price 
has therefore become necessary, espe- 
cially if supply of essential fabrics is not 
to be disturbed owing to the uncertainty 
of importers as to the status of their 
purchase prices with respect to claiming 
import subsidies. Hence, the special ar- 
rangements for prior approval of import 
prices. 


Chile 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO, CHILE 
(Dated February 10, 1947) 


A National Economic Council com- 
posed of representatives of industry, 
commerce, banks, labor, and others, as 
well as Government officials, was consti- 
tuted January 27 to operate in an ad- 
visory capacity. 
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The Chile—Argentine treaty signed 
December 13 was amended January 21. 
Amendments included the elimination 
of the provision whereby treaty bene- 
fits would not be extended to countries 
having most-favored-nation agreements 
with either country and the modification 
of certain financial provisions. The 
customs union provisions of the treaty 
were strengthened, but important limi- 
tations were retained. The first draft of 
the new commercial, tourist and cultural 
agreements between Chile and Peru 
were signed at Lima February 6, subject 
to further study prior to formal signa- 
ture. 

A bill providing special controls for 
organization of farm labor received pre- 
liminary approval, January 29, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 63 to 
22. Communists opposing the bill have 
asked the President to veto it, if passed, 
principally on the grounds it does not 
provide compulsory organization. 

Labor conditions continue unsettled, 
although several important labor differ- 
ences have been composed recently. On 
January 31, a collective conflict involving 
8,000 field nitrate workers was settled 3 


‘days before the strike deadline. 


A foreign-exchange budget of $342,- 
000,000 for 1947 has been approved,: of 
which amount $80,000,000 is for uncov- 
ered 1946 transactions. Assuming the 
same carry-over at the end of 1947, and 
receipts of $216,000,000 and $20,000,000, 
respectively, from current transactions 
and foreign credits, an estimated $26,- 
000,000 remains uncovered. Foreign ex- 
change remains in critically short supply 
with the “free-market” rate for dollars 
attaining a high of 43.30 pesos as com- 
pared with the official rate of 31 pesos 
per dollar. 

The Government is under pressure to 
increase salaries of State police, armed 
forces, public employees, and employees 
of semifiscal agencies. Any salary in- 
creases would be in addition to the ap- 
proved 1947 budget of 6,294,000,000 pesos, 
which is 411,000,000 pesos or 7 percent 
above comparable estimate for 1946. 
The budgetary situation is aggravated 
by the cumulative Government deficit 
which the President estimated at 1,200,- 
000,000 pesos in early November as com- 
pared with 587,000,000 pesos at the end 
of 1945. 

During December 1946, the Santiago 
cost-of-living index rose 4.25 percent. 
Increases in 1946 amounted to 29.9 per- 
cent. 

The general index for industrial pro- 
duction during December 1946 decreased 
5.1 percent compared with November 
1946, but increased 13 percent over De- 
cember 1945. Indexes for manufactures 
and light and power increased 12.9 and 
13.6 percent, respectively, over December 
1945. Copper production in December 








1946 was lower than in 1945 because of 
labor difficulties. 

The Diario Oficial, of February 7, pub- 
lished a law freeing, from import duties 
up to December 31, 1947, new machinery 
considered indispensable for the installa- 
tion of new industries, or the moderni- 
zation or expansion of existing indus- 
tries, provided they are necessary or use- 
ful to the national economy. Knglish 
firms reportedly have offered credits up 
to 2,000,000 pounds for various types of 
machinery against initial payment of 20 
percent in nitrates. 

The Government recently announced 
a plan to permit the entry, as immi- 
grants, of 2,000 skilled workers from Eu- 
rope’s displaced population. 

The construction of office and apart- 
ment buildings is again being increased, 
following easing of official credit restric- 
tions. Renewed activity was noted in 
the construction of hotels in the north- 
ern Provinces. Interest is developing in 
the manufacture of construction mate- 
rials and prefabricated houses of wood. 

Department store, clothing shoe, and 
dry-goods dealers reported a good month 
for January. Ordinarily, many people 
would have left the cities for summer re- 
sorts. However, water shortage at Val- 
paraiso and Vina del Mar, food shortages, 
and increased costs kept most people at 
home this summer. Sales of sportswear 
were reported as poor, but sales of home 
commodities were very good. No im- 
provement was noted in cotton dry-goods 
stocks. Domestic production was inter- 
rupted by strikes. Local lumber sales 
came to a standstill during January, ow- 
ing to the industry’s inability to recover 
promptly from former restrictive credit 
policy. 

British South American Airways 
(BSAA) inaugurated weekly flights be- 
tween Santiago and London along the 
West Coast of South America. The 
Government has approved a decree waiv- 
ing visa requirements for travelers in 
transit through Chile in planes of reccg- 
nized airlines. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Penicillin Products: Exempted from 
Payment of Internal Tax.—Pastilles, tab- 
lets, unguents, disks, and various phar- 
maceutical forms of penicillin and its de- 
rivatives have been exempted from the 
payment of the internal tax on pharma- 
ceutical products in Chile by decree No. 
4229 of the Ministry of Health, dated 
October 18, 1946, and published in the 
Diario Oficial of October 30, 1946. 


Costa Rica 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Surcharges Established on Ce- 
ment, Roofing Iron, Reinforced Iron 


Bars, and Sheet Iron.—Tariff surcharges 
of 0.05 colon per kilogram on roofing 
iron, reinforced iron bars, and sheet iron, 
and of 0.25 colon on each sack of cement 
imported into Costa Rica were estab- 
lished by a legislative decree published 
and effective November 19, 1946. The 
imposition of these surcharges is for the 
purpose of establishing an unemploy- 
ment fund to alleviate distress among 
construction and bakery workers. The 
decree also provides for the transfer to 
this fund of 50,000 colones from funds 
in possession of the Office of Economic 
Defense in order to make possible the 
early payment of unemployment bene- 
fits. The sum last mentioned was de- 
rived from a previous special tax on 
flour collected from wholesale dealers 








China: Resale of U. S. Army 
Surplus Property Begun 


The sale in China of United States Army sur- 
plus property, acquired by the Executive Yuan’s 
Board of Supplies, was begun in 10 designated 
shops on December 21, 1946, according to in- 
formation received from the American Consul- 
iate General at Shanghai. Meanwhile, the 
Board of Supplies announced that a careful 
survey of prices had been made and that the 
surplus goods were selling at prices slightly 
lower than black-market quotations, although 
each of the designated shops was to be allowed 
a commission of 8 percent. 

Boxes for suggestions for any improvement 
of sales have been placed in each of the stores, 
and buyers may submit complaints to the Board 
of Supplies if the surplus goods are not of 
standard quality. 

Surplus goods purchased by the Chinese but 
stored on islands in the Pacific are gradually 
being shipped to Shanghai, and new stocks of 
blankets, rations, and vehicles were expected by 
the Board of Supplies early in January. 








on the basis of their sales to bakers and 
retail merchants and was likewise in- 
tended to alleviate unemployment in the 
bakery trade. 

Fats and Oils: Importation and Dis- 
tribution Placed under Government Con- 
trol.—In an attempt to improve the sup- 
ply situation of fats and oils, the Costa 
Rican Congress, by decrees Nods. 679 and 
834, dated August 17 and December 17, 
1946, respectively, gave authority to the 
National Production Council to regulate, 
during 1947, the importation and distri- 
bution of these products. 

Under the new regulations, the Coun- 
cil may import these products directly 
or may enter into agreements for impor- 
tations with customary importers. In 
the latter case, the Council may require 
a guaranty of a minimum of 5 percent 
of the value of the proposed importation 
to insure that the products will actually 
be imported. 

The laws also authorize the Council to 
fix the sale price of these commodities, 
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taking into consideration an 8'2-percent 
mark-up for overhead costs and profit, 

In addition, the Council is authorizeq 
to maintain a stock reserve of fats and 
oils in the value of not less than 1,000,000 
colones, the supply situation of the prod- 
ucts abroad permitting. 

In the laws, provision also is made for 
reduction or removal of the import duties 
on fats and oils, if requested by the 
Council. 


Cuba 


ATIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 
(Dated February 7, 1947) 


The 1947 sugar-harvesting season is 
now in full swing. By February 5, 121 
sugar mills had begun grinding, as com- 
pared with 101 mills on the correspond- 
ing date of last year. Some mills de- 
layed the initiation of operations because 
of their inability to reach an agreement 
with sugarcane growers as to the distri- 
bution of the proceeds from 1946 crop 
molasses sales, but in most cases this 
matter has now been satisfactorily set- 
tled. Some mills experienced work 
stoppages as a result of labor difficulties 
but these were of a temporary nature and 
of no special significance. 

The present sugar crop is forecast at 
about 5,750,000 short tons, which would 
be about 30 percent more than the 1946 
crop. The price which Cuba is now re- 
ceiving for its raw sugar under the global 
sales contract entered into on July 16, 
1946, with the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is about 4.925 cents per pound 
f.o. b. Cuban ports, as compared with an 
average of about 4.18 cents for the 1946 
crop and 3.10 cents for the 1945 crop. 
As a result of this higher price and of 
the increased production, the 1947 crop 
will be worth about 50 percent more than 
the 1946 crop, it being estimated that 
Cuba’s income this year from sugar and 
molasses alone will total approximately 
$640,000,000. 

Commercial and industrial activities 
throughout the island continue to show 
confi cting trends. Retail sales both on 
a unit and dollar basis are running 
slightly above those of the comparative 
1946 period. Wholesalers, on the other 
hand, report a drop in business which 
they ascribe mainly to a tendency on the 
part of retailers to place orders on a 
hand-to-mouth basis in order to reduce 
stocks in anticipation of lower prices. 
Generally speaking, inventories are 
higher than they were this time last year 
largely because of a heavy increase in 
imports. American shipping companies 
report freight commitments from the 
United States to Cuba as far in advance 
as 45 days, although this is partly at- 
tributable to the recent withdrawal from 
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Cuba of the Seatrain Lines which had 
been carrying an important percentage 
of the cargo moving between the two 
countries. This withdrawal was the re- 
sult of the promulgation, by the Govern- 
ment early this year, of two decrees 
which regulated the Sezatrain and Car 
Ferry services in such a way as to in- 
crease substantially their costs and to 
lessen materially their efficiency. 

Exports of this year’s Cuban crop of 
winter vegetables, principally tomatoes, 
continued in good volume during Janu- 
ary although below the prewar rate. 
Moreover, unseasonably warm weather is 
causing an early termination of the to- 
mato and cucumber crops. Shipments 
of pineapples have also been relatively 
heavy, but prices on the New York mar- 
ket have declined recently to what are 
reported to be unprofitable levels. This 
situation, together with a shortage of tin 
plate, which is threatening Cuba’s pro- 
duction of canned pineapple, as well as 
of other canned products, is causing in- 
creasing concern to local pineapple 
growers. 

Many important food products, espe- 
cially rice, continue to be scarce and 
high-priced. In an effort to alleviate this 
situation, the United States Govern- 
ment announced that, effective February 
1, millers would be given set-aside credit 
for half of their exports to Cuba. On 
the other hand, ample quantities of high- 
priced lard are now available but supplies 
of vegetable oils and soap fats continue 
inadequate. 

A cattlemen’s strike against cattle and 
meat ceiling prices and against increased 
Government control over the cattle in- 
dustry has made it practically impossib!e 
to obtain meat in Habana for the past 
month or so. The Government, in an 
effort to break the strike, seized several 
hundred head of cattle, but on February 
5 the Cabinet approved a l-cent increase 
in the ceiling price of beef cattle and 
meat, thus indicating at least a partial 
victory for the ranchers. 

The race between wages and living 
costs is leading to further labor agitation 
for higher wages and for the enactment 
of effective official measures to halt price 
rises and to eliminate profiteering and 
black-market practices. 

On January 21, a large labor demon- 
stration was held in front of the Presi- 
dential Palace, to protest against food 
scarcities and to demand immediate 
remedial action. Labor also is agitat- 
ing against the 10 percent increase in 
rents which under existing legislation 
proprietors are authorized to make on 
March 1. On the other hand, demands 
for higher wages are being voiced by 
numerous labor sectors, including rail- 
road workers, bank employees, truck 
transport workers, and others. Sugar 
workers already are assured substantially 


higher wages this year in view of the 
increased price of sugar. 

Mainly as a result of labor pressure in 
favor of the creation of a Cuban mer- 
chant marine, the Government appropri- 
ated an initial amount of $3,000,000 for 
the purchase of vessels to be placed under 
the Cuban flag and to be sold or char- 
tered to Cuban operators. Labor is also 
pressing for increased cffizial protection 
for Cuban-flag vessels against competi- 
tion by foreign-flag vessels and was re- 
sponsible for the two previously men- 
tioned decrees which resulted in the Sea- 
train Lines’ withdrawal from Cuba. 

Activities in the building trade are 
suffering a temporary sharp slump. 
This is not attributable to any slackening 
in the demand for all kinds of housing, 
but to a renewed shortage of construc- 
tion materials and to the recrudescence 
of black-market activities which have 
substantially increased building costs. 
It is generally believed, however, that 
there will be a resumption of Cuba’s 
building boom as soon as building mate- 
rials are again more freely available and 
the black market has been eliminated. 
Contrary to the existing situation with 
regard to private building, there has been 
no let-up in Government construction 
activities, which continue at the greatly 
accelerated pace of the past 2 years. 

The tourist traffic, after a very slow 
start, picked up noticeably during the 
second half of January so that hotel 
operators and others dependent upon 
tourist trade view the outlook for the 
rest of the present season with some- 
what greater optimism. 

Government revenue collections dur- 
ing January totaled 23,600,000 pesos— 
substantially above last year’s January 
total of slightly more than 18,000,000 
pesos. The revenue outlook for 1947 is 
considered to be excellent, as the large 
sugar crop and increased sugar prices are 
expected to insure a high level of busi- 
ness activity throughout the year. 

A decree granting to Government em- 
ployees, earning up to 150 pesos a month, 
a 5- to 10-peso monthly bonus, and in- 
creasing pensions of veterans of Cuba’s 
War of Independence was promulgated 
early this year. These increases are to 
be met principally from the proceeds of 
the 20-percent emergency tax surcharge 
established by law No. 28 of September 
8, 1941, and are expected to cost approxi- 
mately 11,C00,000 pesos annually. 

The latest figures on monetary circu- 
lation show an increase in the quantity 
of currency in the hands of the public, 
from 72 8 dollars/pesos per capita, at the 
end of November, to 78.6 dollars/pesos 
at the end of December. This sharp rise 
resulted from such seasonal factors as 
the increased demand for currency for 
the holidays and for the preparation for 
the 1947 sugar crop, and, also, from the 
payment by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
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poration of $25,000,000, representing 
part of the increase in the 1946 sugar- 
crop price. 

Contrary to previous reports, the 
Nicaro Nickel Co. will continue to oper- 
ate the large nickel oxide plant at Lengua 
de Pajaro, Oriente, for the United States 
Government’s account until March 31, 
1947. The company has, moreover, re- 
portedly announced its willingness to op- 
erate the plant for its own account after 
that date provided mutually satisfactory 
arrangements can be made with labor 
and provided certain concessions re- 
quested of the Cuban Government can 
be granted. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pharmaceuticals, Drugs, Foodstuffs, 
Cosmetics: Law of 1938 Modified.— 
Dominican law No. 1318, promulgated on 
December 27, 1946, amends Sanitary 
Law No. 1456 of 1938. The text of the 
new legislation appears as follows in 
translation: 


ARTICLE 1. Article 55 of Law 1456 of January 
6, 1933 is modified so as to read as follows: 

ARTICLE 55. The transportation, sale, con- 
sumption and advertising of pharmaceutical 
spec.alties, drugs, foodstuffs or cosmetics 
produced abroad shall be permitted only if 
the consumption of the same be permitted 
in the country of orig:n. In order to obtain 
the necessary permit, applicants must comply 
with the requirements established by the 
paragrarhs of this article and with the re- 
maining legal requirements established for 
the introduction and consumption of such 
products in the country. 

Paragraph One. Every foreign manufac- 
turer, producer or merchant of pharmaceu- 
tical specialties, foodstuffs, drugs or cos- 
metics must be represented in the country 
for the registration of those products with 
the Department of State for Sanitation and 
Public Welfare. The representative shall be 
empowered by an authentic power of attor- 
ney, legalized by a Dominican Consular Serv- 
ice functionary, in which document shall be 
stated explicitly that he has been named 
and empowered to perform acts necessary to 
obtain registration. 

Paragraph two. The petition for the regis- 
tration of any product of the class referred 
to in Paragraph One must be accompanied 
by a certificate issued by a functionary of 
the Sanitation Department of the country of 
origin, or another equivalent authority of 
the same country, and legalized by a func- 
tionary of the Dominican Consular Service, 
in which document shall be stated that the 
product whose registration is solicited is sold 
legally and consumed without any prohibi- 
tion in all the territories of the country of 
its origin. 

ARTICLE 2. The following paragraphs will 
be added to Article 56 of Sanitation Law No. 
1456 of January 6, 1938, modified by Law No. 
139 of December 23, 1942: 

Paragraph Four. When the National 
Laboratory may have twice refused a phar- 
maceutical specialty, drug, foodstuff or cos- 
metic of national or foreign manufacture, 
the importation, sale and consumption of 

















the refused product, as well as the repre- 
sentation and advertising of the same in the 
country shall be prohibited. In each case 
the Department of State for Sanitation and 
Public Welfare shall announce the prohibi- 
tion by means of a newspaper of the country 
and the Official Gazette. 

Paragraph Five. In order to change the 
name of any product of the classes mentioned 
in Paragraph Four after having been regis- 
tered in the Department of State for Sanita- 
tion and Public Welfare, all legal require- 
ments, including analysis and registration, as 
well as the payment of the corresponding 
fees must be newly complied with as in the 
case of a new product. 

Paragraph Six. If a pharmaceutical spe- 
cialty, drug, foodstuff or cosmetic of national 
or foreign manufacture be declared bad or 
noxious by the National Laboratory after 
having been registered, the Sanitary author- 
ities will effect the confiscation of the 
product thus classified. In this case the 
Secretary of State for Sanitation and Public 
Welfare shall make known to the public by 
means of a newspaper of the country the 
reason which justifies the confiscation and 
may cancel the corresponding registration 
if the manufacturer or producer be responsi- 
ble for the bad state or noxiousness of the 
product confiscated, making the published 
announcement foreseen in Paragraph Four of 
this Article. 

Paragraph Seven. The Secretary of State 
for Sanitation and Public Welfare will not 
approve any application for analysis or for 
registration of any pharmaceutical specialty, 
drug, foodstuff or cosmetic of national or 
foreign manufacture if it does not comply 
with all the requirements stipulated in this 
Law and with any other existing legal re- 
quirements. 

Paragraph Eight. Authors or accomplices 
of any violation of the provisions of Articles 
55 and 56 of this Law will be subject to a fine 
of 200 to 500 pesos or imprisonment of 6 
months to 1 year, and in the case of re- 
currence the double of this penalty shall 
be applied to said authors and accomplices. 

The medicine, pharmaceutical specialty, 
foodstuff or cosmetic involved in the viola- 
tions shall be confiscated and destroyed by 
the Sanitation authorities. 

[For announcement of Law No. 139 of 
December 23, 1942, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, dated March 6, 1943.] 


Ecuador 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 


(Dated February 5, 1947) 


Uncertainty continued through Jan- 
uary in regard to Ecuador’s future for- 
eign-trade policies. Current regulations, 
by which import permits and foreign 
exchange at the official rate are granted 
to importers of certain articles which 
are considered indispensable to the na- 
tional economy, remained in effect. Per- 
sons wanting dollars for other purposes 
continued to get them in the black 
market. A definitive decree establishing 
foreign-trade policies is expected, but 
until it is promulgated commercial in- 
telligence consists largely of rumors. 
One of the most persistent of these is 
that the forthcoming decree will grant 
no import licenses unless the importer 
possesses legally acquired foreign ex- 


change. In consequence, black-market 
quotations on dollars have sagged. 

Ecuador has ample supplies of rice at 
the present time, but because of the late 
beginning of the rainy season much 
anxiety is felt about the crop to be 
harvested next spring. As a result, the 
export of rice not already granted export 
permits has been suspended until 
March. At that time shipments will be 
resumed if warranted by harvest pros- 
pects. Inasmuch as the export of rice 
was expected to supply more than half 
of Ecuador’s foreign exchange, this 
might have a severe effect on the national 
economy. 

Sugar, also, is fairly plentiful now, 
but considerable imports will be re- 
quired before the next harvest. During 
the month a decree was enacted rais- 
ing the price of sugar, the resulting 
profits to be taken by the Government 
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and used to subsidize necessary imports 
of the commodity. The decree was 
widely protested and was repealed after 
2 days; however, the problem of import- 
ing sugar remains. 

Cacao cultivators expect an abundant 
crop of good quality; cacao prices remain 
very high. In the middle of January 
local quotations reached an all-time peak 
of 410 sucres per quintal. This was 
slightly higher than the world price, and 
at the end of the month quotations 
locally had declined to a fairly steady 375 
sucres per quintal. 

The grasshopper 
Province has not yet been brought 
under control. Colombia sent a special 
mission to aid in the campaign with 
trucks, jeeps, mechanical dusters, and 
other equipment, and the Ecuadoran 
Government is reported to have re- 
quested from the United States an air- 
plane to supply the widely scattered 
teams of grasshopper fighters. 

Several important construction proj- 
ects were undertaken during January. 


plague in Loja 
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Preliminary work was done on laying a 
new potable water pipe line for Guaya- 
quil. A French construction company 
announced that it had accepted the 
terms of the public works executive com- 
mittee of Guayas Province to make a 
study of the problem of dredging the 
Guayas River and improving the port 
of Guayaquil, and the National Assem- 
bly enacted a decree declaring the proj- 
ect to be of national importance and 
allotting revenues to finance it. The 
contract for a new Guayaquil post of- 
fice, to be five stories high with an air- 
conditioned theater on the ground floor, 
was awarded to a local company. The 
president of the National Railways an- 
nounced that a new passenger station 
and a new freight station would be built 
in the near future. 

A bilateral air-transport agreement 
was concluded between the United 
States and Ecuador on January 8. It 
was announced that the Greater Colom- 
bian Merchant Marine would begin op- 
erations early in February. A direct 
steamship connection between the coun- 
tries of the Mediterranean and those of 
the Pacific coast of South America has 
been established, and there will be regu- 
lar monthly sailings. 

Legislation now before the National] 
Assembly includes plans to provide port 
facilities for export and import at Puerto 
America, on Baltra Island in the Gala- 
pagos, and to extend effective customs 
control to the archipelago. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Jeeps: Customs Classification.—Decree 
No. 2135 of October 25, 1946, published 
in the Registro Oficial of November 8, 
1946, created two new subitems in the 
Ecuadoran Customs Tariff for jeeps. 
According to the decree, jeeps, with or 
without cabs, manufactured in such 
manner as to make them practicable for 
hauling and for agricultural work (item 
687-h) are duty-free. Jeeps and those 
called “station wagons,” for passengers 
(item 687-i) are dutiable at 5 percent 
ad valorem. 

Aluminum: Import Duties and Tariff 
Classification Revised.—Decree No. 2355 
of November 29, 1946, published in the 
Registro Oficial of December 11, 1946, 
provided for various changes in para- 
graph 582 of the Ecuadoran Customs 
Tariff applying to aluminum and manu- 
factured articles of aluminum. With 
minor exceptions, the import duties were 
reduced. The revision was undertaken 
because of the shortage of iron, and in 
order to facilitate the development of 
activities within the country requiring 
materials, which may be manufactured 
from aluminum. 

The new rates and the classifications 
with the rates formerly in effect are as 
follows: 
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Duty in sucres 





New classification - -— + —--———-— 
New | Former 
(a) Unmanufactured plates or | 
sheets, not cut to order, not per- 
forated, and not polished | 
legal kilogram 0.30 | 1.00 
(b) Plates or sheets and disks, cut 
to order, perforated or not, with 
a thickness of more than three- 
fourths millimeter but not ex- 
ceeding 5 millimeters legal kilogram_. | . 60 1.00 
(ec) Barbed wire, twisted or not, 
for fences Free | (‘) 
(d) Bars, beams, rods, ingots, and | 
blocks (masas) ___ legal kilogram 40 | Various 
(d) Wire, of any diameter, and 
tubes legal kilogram 1. 00 1. 50 
(f) Spoons and forks dozen 2. 40 | 1. 80 
(g) Teaspoons do 1.80 | 1. 20 
(h) Thin sheets (aluminum foil), | 
‘bottle caps and confectionery 
wrappers, and sheets not exceed- | 
ing three-fourths millimeter in | 
thickness legal kilogram 2. 00 2. 00 
(i) Pocket and other combs | | 
dozen 3.60 | 3. 60 
(j) Tableware and kitchen imple- } 
ments and utensils | 
legal kilogram 2.00 | 3. 40 
(k) Other articles and manufactures } 
of aluminum, not specified } 
legal kilogram 4.00 6.00 
i Not previously classified as such 


Eire 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Suspension of Quota Restrictions.— 
The Ministry for Industry and Com- 
merce recently issued an order suspend- 
ing, until June 30, 1947, the operation 
of the quota restrictions on most items 
which previously were imported into 
Eire under this procedure. Electric fila- 
ment lamps, spark plugs, and laminated 
springs continue to be subject to quota 
arrangements. 

The suspension of duty chargeable on 
sugar confectionery as applied to jams, 
marmalades, and fruit jellies, was also 
announced. Previously the rate of duty 
charged on such items was ls. 6d. per 
pound when consigned from the United 
States. 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regulation Governing Importation 
of Articles Bearing Trade-Marks 
Amended.—Legislative Decree No. 176, 
published December 4 and _ effective 
December 16, 1946, prohibits the impor- 
tation into El] Salvador of labels, vessels, 
and containers bearing registered trade- 
marks, symbols, or proper names per- 
taining to foreign products, unless it is 
evident on any of the shipping papers, 
including mailing and parcel-post docu- 
ments, that the shipment was made by 
the manufacturers of the articles to 
which the labels, etc., pertain, or unless 
the said manufacturers had knowledge 
of the shipment. 

When there is no connection between 
the manufacturer and the shipper, the 
importation may be effected only by the 


proper representative of the former, in a 
quantity adequate for use in connection 
with the imported commodities, and, in 
addition, for the replacement of any that 
may have arrived in a damaged condi- 
tion, provided that in either case au- 
thorization is obtained from the Direc- 
tion General of Customs. A discrepancy 
between the quantity of labels, vessels, 
or containers, and the imported articles 
shall be sufficient reason to prohibit the 
importation if, in the opinion of the 
Direction General of Customs, these are 
to be put to an illegal use. 

The importation of labels, vessels, and 
containers for foreign chemical and 
pharmaceutical products may not be im- 
ported without the approval of the Junta 
de Quimica y Farmacia (Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Board). 

Labels, vessels, and containers of all 
types which bear trade-marks, symbols, 
or proper names for use of domestic 
products or manufacturers, may be im- 
ported only for the account of the pro- 
ducers or manufacturers, their assigns 
or successors, who must prove their 
status to the satisfaction of the Customs 
officials. 

For the purpose of this decree, the fact 
of being a representative may be evi- 
denced by public or private contracts, or 
by simple commercial correspondence, in 
which those represented state unequivo- 
cally that such person or persons, natural 
or juridical, are their representative, or 
refer tothem as such. These documents 
must be in Spanish. 

The purpose of this decree is to re- 
move certain ambiguities from rule No. 
44 of the Preliminary Section of El Sal- 
vador’s Customs Tariff and to expedite 
the registration and delivery of labels 
and containers bearing trade-marks. 

Exports of Domestic Agricultural 
Products Temporarily Suspended.—A 
suspension of all outstanding licenses for 
the exportation from El] Salvador of 
grains and other domestic products was 
ordered by the Minister of National 
Economy on December 31, 1946, accord- 
ing to a press notice of January 3, 1947. 
The order provides that this suspension 
of exports shall continue until such time 
as a study can be completed of agricul- 
tural production in its relation to na- 
tional needs and until new regulations 
can be enacted to control the exportation 
of agricultural products. The order im- 
plies that export quotas will be estab- 
lished, and that persons, who comply 
with legal requirements and who are 
within the available quotas may obtain 
a reinstatement of their licenses. 

The above order was issued in re- 
sponse to expressions in the local press 
to the effect that export authorizations 
were provoking a rise in prices of agri- 
cultural products. An explanatory 
statement by the Technical Adviser of 
the Ministry of Economy informed the 
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public that the suspension of the licenses 
does not necessarily imply the abandon- 
ment of the policy of exportation, which 
is considered advantageous to the in- 
terests of small producers, but means 
rather a readjustment of export quotas 
for the purpose of protecting the inter- 
ests of the consumer. In any event, the 
statement explains, a policy of restric- 
tion or, if necessary, of absolute pro- 
hibition will be adhered to in regard to 
the exportation of such articles as corn 
and beans, which constitute the basic 
diet of the Salvadoran people. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Absorption of Import and Export Li- 
censing Service in Exchange Office— 
Effective January 1, 1947, the Central 
Licensing Service (Service Central des 
Licences) of France has been attached 
to the Exchange Office (Office des 
Changes) by a decree of January 9, pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel of 
January 10, 1947, according to a report 
of January 22 from the American Em- 
bassy, Paris. 

Regulations relative to the delivery of 
licenses and the powers of the Minister 
of National Economy, under the law of 
February 22, 1944, which established the 
Central Licensing Service, remain un- 
changed by this consolidation of func- 
tions which is aimed at economy and 
eventual simplification of procedure. 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


American Cars and Trucks Imported 
Under Quota.—Cars and trucks from the 
United States are currently being im- 
ported into French Indochina under a 
1947 quota of 500 cars and 300 trucks, 
according to a recent cable from the 
American Consulate General at Saigon, 
dated January 30, 1947. This report 
follows closely the recent reduction in 
Indochina’s import duties on cars from 
50 to 25 percent, and on trucks from 50 
to 15 percent, ad valorem. 


Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Powdered, Condensed, and Evaporated 
Milk Exempt From Import Duties.— 
Powdered milk and cream, unmixed 
with other substances; powdered milk 
and cream, mixed with other substances; 
evaporated and condensed milk and 
cream; and milk and cream in unspeci- 
fied forms have been exempted from 
the payment of import duty in Guate- 
mala, according to an official decree 
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published December 4, 1946, and effec- 


tive 15 days later. The measure has 
been adopted for “as long as the produc- 
tion of certified fresh milk does not sat- 
isfy the urgent needs of the poor classes 
of the country.” The rates of import 
duty formerly charged on the above 
products were: $0.10 per gross kilogram 
on powdered milk and cream not mixed 
with other substances; $0.20 per gross 
kilogram on powdered milk and cream 
mixed with other substances; $0.15 per 
gross kilogram on evaporated or con- 
densed milk and cream; and $0.30 per 
gross kilogram on milk and cream in 
unspecified forms. Fresh pasteurized or 
sterilized milk and cream will continue 
to be charged import duty at the rate 
of $0.03 per gross kilogram. The decree 
also provides that importers and dis- 
tributors of milk together will be limited 
to a joint profit of 10 percent. 

Guatemala Adopts Measures to Pre- 
vent Hoof-and-Mouth Disease.—A de- 
cree, prohibiting the importation into 
Guatemala of all classes of domestic 
animals, livestock products, and articles 
capable of carrying the hoof-and-mouth 
disease from countries known to have it, 
was issued by the Executive on December 
24, 1946. The decree also authorized the 
Ministry of Agriculture to adopt what- 
ever Measures were advisable to enforce 
this decree. Under the circumstances, 
this import prohibition applies directly 
to Mexico, and there are no restrictions 
on the importation of livestock into 
Guatemala from El Salvador or Hon- 
duras. 

Additional measures have been en- 
acted by the Ministry of Agriculture 
providing for the enforcement of quar- 
antine regulations. Three zones have 
been established: the first, contiguous to 
the Mexican border, about 10 kilometers 
in width, is declared to be a Prohibited 
Zone, from which all cattle, pigs, goats, 
and sheep are to be removed; the sec- 
ond, about 15 kilometers wide, and adja- 
cent to Zone 1, is a Quarantine Zone, into 
which animals may not enter without 
special permit from quarantine officials, 
and from which animals may only be 
taken out for immediate slaughter into 
Zone 1; the third, about 25 kilometers 
wide, adjacent to Zone 2, is the Observa- 
tion Zone, into which stock may not be 
moved without permission of quarantine 
Officials. There are no restrictions on the 
movement of animals in other parts of 
the country. 

The regulations issued by the Minis- 
try of Agriculture prohibit the entrance 
of persons from the affected regions of 
Mexico, unless they comply with certain 
sanitary regulations established by the 
Ministry, and place other traders under 
special control to ascertain if they are 
carriers of the disease. The regulations 
also provide for the adequate control of 
international air transportation. 


Classification of Semimanufactured 
Articles for Customs Purposes.—Se2mi- 
manufactured articles, not specifically 
classified in the Guatemalan Customs 
Tariff, shall be classified under the tar- 
iff items corresponding to the articles 
for the manufacture of which they are 
intended, but shall pay 25 percent less 
import duty, under provisions of a Legis- 
lative decree published and effective 
November 6, 1946. Previously, many 
semimanufactured articles, for which no 
classification had been established in 
the Customs Tariff, paid the same duty 
as that imposed upon manufactured ar- 
ticles of the same kind. 








Japan: Restricted Mail Service 
Extended To Adjacent Islands 


The United States Post Office Department 
announced on January 31, 1947, that the terri- 
tory of Japan to which mail service is available 
includes the area now defined as Japan for gov- 
ernmental and administrative purposes. In 
addition to the four main islands of Honshu, 
Kyushu, Shikoku, and Hokkaido and their im- 
mediately adjacent islands, about 1,000 in num- 
ber, mail may be sent to the Tsushima Islands: 
the Ryukyu (Nansei) Islands north of 30 
north latitude (excluding Kuchinoshima) ; the 
Izu Islands; and the Nanto Islands north of 
and including Sofu Gan (Lot’s Wife). 


This defined area does not include Ullung 
(Utsuryo) Island; Take Island (Liancourt 
Rocks) ; Cheju (Saishu or Quelpart) Island; 


the Ryukyu (Nansei) Islands south of 30 
north latitude, including Kuchinoshima; the 
Nanto Islands south of Sofu Gan (Lot’s Wife) ; 
the Bonin (Ogasawara) and Volcano (Kazan 
or Iwo) Islands; and all other outlying Pacific 
islands including the Daito (Ohigashi or 
Oagari) Group, Parece Vela (Okino Tori), 
Marcus (Minami Tori), and Ganges (Nakano 
Tori) Islands; the Kurile (Chishima) Islands: 
the Habomai (Hapomaze) Group, including 
Suisho, Yuri, Akiyuri, Shibotsu, and Taraku 
Islands; and Shikotan Island. 

For previous releases concerning mail serv- 
ice to Japan see the issues of Foreic¢n Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of February 1, 1947, page 22; 
January 18, 1947, page 14; and September 28, 
1946, page 24. 








Importation of Cockspurs Permitted.— 
The prohibition of the importation of 
cockspurs into Guatemala has been re- 
moved by an cfficial decree published and 
effective November 6, 1946, and an im- 
port duty on cockspurs (with or without 
cases) of 15 quetzales has been estab- 
lished. Cockfights were formerly pro- 
hibited in Guatemala, but with their 
reinstatement the’ prohibition on impor- 
tation of cockspurs was no longer neces- 
sary. 

Used Bags (Jute and Other): Impor- 
tation Now Permitted.—The importa- 
tion into Guatemala of used bags, pro- 
hibited by a governmental resolution of 
April 28, 1923, is now permitted under 
the terms of a resolution published and 
effective January 2, 1947. Under the 
new ruling importers must present a 
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sanitary certificate, issued by competent 
authorities of the exporting country, at- 
testing to the sanitary condition of the 
used bags, and must obtain an import 
license issued by the Guatemalan Min- 
istry of Agriculture. 

The measure has been taken to allevi- 
ate the shortage of bags, especially jute 
bags, used primarily for the exportation 
of coffee. 

Establishment of Airplane-Landing 
Tax2s.—Under provisions of Legislative 
decree published September 17 and effec- 
tive September 27, 1946, aircraft using 
airports within Guatemalan territory 
were made subject to landing taxes. The 
decree provides that commercial aircraft 
landing in Guatemala shall pay a head 
tax of $0.75 per passenger carried, and 
$0.20 per 100 kilograms of cargo and 
excess baggage. The above taxes are 
additional to the taxes established on 
the sale of aviation tickets in Guatemala, 
provided for by Legislative decree No. 
271, published August 20 and effective 
August 21, 1946. (See ForrIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 12, 1846.) 

It is estimated that the new passenger 
tax alone will procuce more than $100.000 
annually. Revenue from these taxes will 
be used for the maintenance, enlarge- 
ment, and construction of airports in 
Guatemala. 


Haiti 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 


(Dated February 5, 1947) 


Living costs in Haiti continue to be 
abnormally high. During the last few 
months most prices have averaged an 
increase of approximately 20 percent. 
Some articles of utmost necessity, toilet 
and laundry soap, for example, simply 
cannot be found on the Haitian market. 
Supplies of cooking oil and cloth also are 
severely limited, and in some localities 
nonexistent. 

On January 2, 1947, there was pub- 
lished in the official journal, Le Moniteur, 
an over-all law aimed at curtailing the 
black market. The law calls for a coun- 
try-wide inventory by merchants of all 
“food products, cloth, construction mate- 
rials, and other products of prime neces- 
sity.” This inventory, together with in- 
voices showing the original prices paid 
for the articles, is to be submitted to the 
Haitian Department of Commerce which 
will fix the sale prices. Any violation 
of this law is punishable by imprison- 
ment of 6 months to 5 years and a fine 
of $100 to $20,000. The law endeavors 
to reduce legal red tape and to insure di- 
rect and swift prosecution of offenses. 

The Haitian national budget for the 
1946-47 fiscal year (October 1—Septem- 
ber 30) was promulgated by the Haitian 
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Legislature on December 31. It is one 
of the highest budgets in Haitian his- 
tory. Receipts, with expenditures in the 
same amount, are estimated at 46,609,163 
gourdes (the gourde equals $0.20 U. S. 
currency). Generally speaking, the es- 
timated budget receipts are in line with 
actual receipts of the past 2 years. The 
most marked exception to this general- 
ization is in the estimated collection of 
export duties. In 1945-46 the actual re- 
ceipts from export duties were listed at 
7,448,820 gourdes. The 1946-47 budget 
foresees receipts from export duties of 
12,511,475 gourdes, an anticipated in- 
crease of 5,062,654 gourdes over the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. The Haitian Govern- 
ment contemplates most of this increase 
from recently instituted taxes on 
bananas, sisal, and coffee (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 18, 1947). 
Estimated budget expenditures also are 
generally comparable with the actual ex- 
penditures of the 1945-46 fiscal year. 
However, increases are listed in the ap- 
propriations for international organiza- 
tion, service of the public debt, the De- 
partment of Interior (mostly for the 
Garde d’Haiti), and the Department of 
Public Education. 

The Haitian-American Sugar Coni- 
pany started grinding on January 24, 
1947. The grinding season usually lasts 
into the month of June. 

Haiti's favorable balance of trade con- 
tinued in December, exports being valued 
at 16,642,000 gourdes and imports at 
9,264,000 gourdes. Heavy shipments of 
coffee were registered, totaling 3,597,552 
kilograms valued at 8,783,207 gourdes. 
Proportionately larger quantities of 
Haitian coffee entered the European 
market, the most important customers 
being Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Nor- 
way, and the Netherlands. 

Despite the fact that the amount of 
currency in circulation is at a record 
peak, the National Bank of the Republic 
of Haiti reports that in certain areas, 
owing to the harvesting of the current 
coffee crop, a scarcity of currency exists, 
especially of 1-gourde notes. 


Hong Kone 
¢ i 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties: Present Rates on 
Wines, Liquor, Tobacco Products, “Hy- 
drocarbon Oils,’ Proprietary Medicines 
and Toilet Preparations.—The general 
commercial policy of Hong Kong has 
been one of free trade, although prob- 
lems in connection with the rehabilita- 
tion of the colony have led to the imposi- 
tion of trade controls which are consid- 
ered necessary in order to regulate the 
movement of commodities in short sup- 
ply, and to conserve United States dollar 
and other “hard currency” resources. 

Import duties were imposed in prewar 


years only upon liquors, tobacco, “hydro- 
carbon oils,” and, in 1941, upon toilet 
preparations and proprietary medicines. 
Duties are payable only on goods im- 
ported for sale or use in Hong Kong, and 
do not apply to goods arriving at Hong 
Kong in transit and being immediately 
reexported to China or elsewhere. 

The duties effective in 1941 were rees- 
tablished when the colony was reopened 
to international trade after the war. 
Since then some changes have been made 
in the Hong Kong import tariff, and in 
accordance with a resolution of the Leg- 
islative Council the duties on wine, 
liquor, and tobacco products have been 
revised sharply upward. 

Effective from November 28, 1946, spe- 
cific import duties in terms of the Hong 
Kong dollar (official buying and selling 
rates in Hong Kong are HK$3.92 and 
HK$4 02 to US$1) are payable on wine, 
liquor, and tobacco products in accord- 
ance with the following revised schedules: 


Liquors 


Duties are payable on liquors at the fol- 
lowing rates per imperial gallon: 








Rate 
Hong Empire Other 
Kong origin origin 
origin 
Liqueurs, Champagne, | 
ind other sparkling 
wines | HK $36. 00 HK $44. 00 
Brandy 32. 00 40. 00 
Gin, whisky, and other 
spirituous liquors HK $32. 00 32. 00 10. 00 
Port, sherry, and ma 
deira 20. 00 25. 00 
Other still wines 16.00 2. 00 
Cider and perry 2.00 2. 50 
Concentrated beer in 
whatever form, 
whether ale basis, or 
malt and hops con- 
centrate, or otherwise 1.15 1. 50 1.90 
ind in addition, for 
every degree by which 
the original gravity 
exceeds 1045 .03 04 .05 
Other heer, except cider 
and perry, not exceed- 
ing 1055 original 
gravity } 1.00 1. 50 1. 90 
ind im addition, for 
every degree by which | 
the original gravity 
exceeds 1055 03 04 O05 
Intoxicating liquors 
ibove the strength of | 
22> under proof, for 
every degree above 
such strength, in ad- 
dition to the duties 
specified above 4 i) . 50 
Chinese-type liquor 4. 00 1. 00 5. 00 
ind in addition, for | 
every 1 percent, by | 
which the alcoholic 
strength by weight | 
exceeds 25 percent 16 16 20 
Sake +. 00) 4. 00 5.00 
and in addition, for | | 
every 1 percent, by 
which the aleoholic 
strength by weight 
exceeds 25 percent lf 16 .20 
Liquors other than in 
toxicating liquors, but 
excluding spirits of 
wine or arrack 4.00 4.00 5.00 
und in addition, for 
every 1 pereent, by 
which the alcoholic 
strength hy weight 
exceeds 25 percent .16 16 -20 
Spirits of wine or arrack 1.00} 4.00 5. 00 
and in addition, for 
every 1 percent, by 
whieh the alcoholic 
strength by weight | 
exeeds 25 percent .16 .16 -20 
23 


Provided that the Superintendent of Imports 
and Exports may assess the duty on in- 
toxicating liquors, not specified, at the rate 
prescribed for liquor which in his opinion 
most nearly approximates the liquor on 
which duty is to be assessed; 

Provided also that the Superintendent may 
in his discretion assess the duty on any 
quantity of liquor of less than 2 gallons, 
imported at any time in one consignment, 
at HK$30 per gallon. 


Additionally, from March 23, 1946, a duty 
of HK$0.24 per imperial gallon has been 
charged on tab'e waters. “Table waters” 
include any aerated waters and any beverazes 
sold or kept for sale in bottles, other than 
sirups and other liquids intended to be con- 
sumed only in a diluted form. The following 
licenses are issued in connection with this 
duty: 

Rate 
Warehouse permit granted in conjunc- 
tion with a manufacturer’s license_. HK$5 


Manufacturer’s license_.-_.._-._-__-- 200 
or for soda fountain only__--.___- 50 
Importer’s license: 
(a) Exeopt as in (b) cu. 65. k ce 100 


(6) To persons importing only for 
their own use: 10 percent of 
the duty on the table waters 
imported with a minimum fee 
ee ee re CE HPSS 2 


TOBACCO 
Duty is payable on tobacco at the follow- 
ing rates per pound: 
Rate 
A. On unmanufactured tobacco: 
(1) Unstripped tobacco contain- 
ing: 
(a) 10 percent or more of mois- 
ture by weight: 
(i) Tobacco of Empire origin. HK$1.95 
(ii) Other tobacco ........-. 2. 25 
(6) Less than 10 percent of 
moisture by weight: 
(i) Tobacco of Empire origin_ 
(ii) Other tobacco -____-__-- 
(2) Stripped tobacco containing: 
(a) 10 percent or more of mois- 
ture by weight: 
(i) Tobacco of Empire origin_ 2.10 


_ 
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(ii) Other tobacco ......... 2. 40 
(ob) Less than 10 percent of 
moisture by weight: 
(i) Tobacco of Empire origin- 2. 25 
(ii) Other tobacco ____-___- 2.55 
B. On manufactured tobacco: 
(1) Cigars: 
(i) Of Empire origin and man- 
WiNOtS sot een HE$4. 50 
(ii) Of Empire manufacture 
ONE 6 Scie L aicdeidles wipes 5. 25 
(ili) Other Gigsre ....05....4. 7.00 
(2) Cigarettes: 
(i) Of Empire origin and man- 
UERORG nccctanenncume 3. 30 
(ii) Of Empire manufacture 
CURT. nc necnuueduminene 3.90 
(iii) Other cigarettes_._...__- 4. €0 
(3) Other manufactured tobacco 
including snuff and cigar 
cuttings: 
(i) Of Empire origin and man- 
UPROCNG i nid ieewns 3.30 
(ii) Of Empire manufacture 
COMET =. <tnueee +t ere 3. 90 
(iii) Chinese prepared tobacco. 3. 00 
(iv) Other varieties .......... 4. 80 


Import duty rates on “hydrocarbon oils” 
and proprietary medicines and toilet prepara- 
tions apparently remain unchanged. 











HYDROCARBON OILS 


From March 1, 1946, duty is payable on 
“hydrocarbon oils” at the following rates: 


Rate 
ee eee HK$0. 80 
(b) “Heavy oils” to be used as fuel 
for any heavy-oil road 
Se 0. 40 
(c) Other hydrocarbon oil (other 
2) a 0.10 


“Hydrocarbon oils” are defined to mean 
petroleum oils, coal tar, and oils produced 
from coal, shale, peat, or any other bitumi- 
nous substance, and all liquid hydrocarbons. 

“Heavy oils” are defined to mean any hy- 
drocarbon oils except light oils; and heavy 
oils shall be deemed to be used as fuel for a 
heavy oil road vehicle if they have a flash- 
point of 66° C. or more and are used as fuel 
for any engine with which the vehicle is 
equipped, whether for the propulsion of the 
vehicle or not. 

“Light oils” are defined to mean hydro- 
carbon oils of which not less than 50 per- 
cent by volume distills at a temperature 
not exceeding 185° C., or of which not less 
than 95 percent by volume distills at a 
temperature not exceeding 240° C., or which 
give off an inflammable vapor at a tempera- 
ture of less than 22.8° C. when tested in the 
manner prescribed by the Commissioners of 
Customs and Excise of the United Kingdom, 
and includes the oils specified as follows: 
Light petroleum ether, motor spirit, white 
spirit and special solvents, benzol, toluol, 
xylol, solvent naphthas, mineral naphthas, 
admiralty vaporizing oil, light oils from dis- 
tillation of coal, of shale, of low-temperature 
tar, light oils obtained by the Gergius proc- 
ess, turpentine, rosin spirit, mixtures of any 
of the above, and admixtures containing any 
one or more of the above. 

“Heavy oil road vehicle” is defined to mean 
a mechanically propelled road vehicle which 
is constructed or adapted to use heavy oils 
as fuel. 

Hydrocarbon oils do not include (a) vege- 
table oils, for example, peanut oil, linseed 
oil, cocoanut oil, wood oil; or (b) essential 
oils, such as aniseed oil, cassia oil. 


PROPRIETARY MEDICINES AND TOILET 
PREPARATIONS 


Import duties on toilet preparations and 
patent medicines became effective on March 
2, 1946, at the following rates: 

On any quantity for retail at a price (ex- 
cluding the duty): 


Duty 
Not exceeding HK$0.10__________-- HK$0. 01 
Over HK$0.10, not over HK$0.20_-__ .02 
Over HK$0.20, not over HK$0.50_-- . 05 
Over HK8$0.50, not over HK$1.00_-- .10 
Over HK$1.00, not over HK$1.50_-__ .15 
Over HK$1.50, not over HK$2.00___ . 20 
Additionally, for every dollar or 
fraction of a dollar by which the 
retail price exceeds HK$2.00___-~_ .10 


Where proprietary medicines and toilet 
preparations are packed in two or more con- 
tainers enclosed in a larger container, the 
duty is assessed on each case or container 
which can be sold separately. 

An importer of drugs or cosmetics requires 
a license, which costs HK$100, except that 
persons importing only for their own use 
pay 10 percent of the duty, with a minimum 
fee of HK$2. 

“Proprietary medicines” mean any medi- 
cine or prophylactic held out by advertise- 
ment, label, or otherwise in writing as ef- 
ficacious for the prevention, cure, or relief 
of any malady, ailment, infirmity, or dis- 
order affecting human beings and (a) which 
is sold under a trade name or trade mark 


to the use of which any person has or claims 
or purports to have an exclusive right; or 
(b) of which any person has or claims or 
purports to have the exclusive right of man- 
ufacture or for the making of which any 
person has or claims or purports to have any 
secret. 

“Toilet preparations’’ mean any substance 
commonly used for the toilet and includes 
toilet soap, shaving soap and cream, tooth 
paste or powder and liquid preparations for 
dental purposes or mouth washes, perfumed 
spirits, toilet paste or powder, toilet cream, 
hair dye, scented sachets, lipstick, rouge and 
grease paint, preparations for use in mani- 
cure and chiropody, preparations, whether 
medicinal or not, for use on the hair, face 
or body, bath salts and essences, smelling 
salts, prepared fuller’s earth. 

The expressions “proprietary medicines” 
and “toilet preparations” do not include any 
substances made and sold under a name or 
synonym specified in the British Pharmaco- 
poeia or the British Pharmaceutical Codex 


MoTor VEHICLES 


A levy, not strictly an import duty but 
rather a registration fee assessed on auto- 
mobiles, trucks, and busses entering Hong 
Kong for the first time, was imposed in pre- 
war” years upon all such vehicles not of 
British Empire origin. This duty was 15 
percent ad valorem. Although it was not 
collected during the first few postwar months, 
it was planned to reintroduce it, and it is 
anticipated that the duty, when reestab- 
lished, will be levied retroactively on vehicles 
which had entered the Colony after its liber- 
ation from the Japanese. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Tea Quota.—British India’s 
export quota of tea for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1947, has been raised 
by an additional 12,000,000 pounds, ac- 
cording to an announcement recently re- 
leased by the Government of India. The 
previous quota was 413,900,000 pounds, 
making the new quota 425,900,000 
pounds, which is 11 percent more than 
the standard export figure. 

The additional quota is made possible 
by the restoration of normal conditions 
in the tea-producing area of Assam and 
other places, the increased use of fertiliz- 
ers, and other factors favoring a good 
crop. 

By a previous announcement the des- 
tinational quota system of exporting tea 
was discontinued, effective January 1, 
1947. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of February 1, 1947.) 

Jute Export Duties Increased.—Export 
duties on jute and jute manufactures 
exported from British India were in- 
creased, effective from October 23, 1946, 
according to information received from 
India. On the same date export price 
controls on these goods were removed, 
but the export quota system was retained. 

The new export duty schedule on jute 
and manufactures is as follows: 
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Raw jute: Rupees 
I cians cuicniceintic winds abimtaigs bale *__ 4y, 
All other descriptions______-~- ao.... 16 


Jute manufactures, when not in actual 
use as coverings, receptacles, or 
bindings for other goods: 

Sacking (cloth, bags, twist, yarn, rope, 
and twine) -....-_._...._long ton__ 50 

Hessians and all other descriptions 
of jute manufactures not other- 
wise specified___._.___-- long ton__ 80 


*At current exchange rates the rupee is 


valued at approximately $0.30. 
? 400 pounds. 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Streptomycin: Importation by Private 
Enterprises Permitted.—An official an- 
nouncement of the Peruvian Inspecto- 
rate General of Pharmacies dated Janu- 
ary 13, 1947, states that as of that date 
imports of streptomycin may be effected 
directly by importers and distributors. 
Prior to that date, imports were made 
only through the Bureau of Public 
Health. 

The announcement also states that the 
sale of streptomycin to the public will be 
subject only to physicians’ prescriptions 
approved by the Drug Control Commis- 
sion. The Price Control Office will fix 
prices for streptomycin in Peru, which 
will. be published periodically, as in the 
case of penicillin. 

Canned Milk: Tariff Advantage 
Granted on Imports by Agricultural, 
Mining, and Industrial Companies for 
Their Consumption.—A Supreme resolu- 
tion of December 21, 1946, published in 
the Lima press on December 27, 1946, 
authorizes the direct importation of con- 
densed, evaporated, and powdered milk 
by industrial, agricultural, and mining 
companies, provided that the product is 
destined exclusively for the consumption 
of their personnel and is sold at cost. 

Although it is not specifically stated, 
the effect of the resolution, according to 
the Peruvian Bureau of Food Supply, is 
to authorize the importation of canned 
milk at a reduced import duty of only 
0.01 sole per gross kilogram. Such im- 
ports, however, must be approved in ad- 
vance by the Bureau of Food Supply of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. The regu- 
lar import duties are 0.30 sole per gross 
kilogram for condensed milk, and 0.20 
sole per gross kilogram for evaporated 
milk. 

Heretofore, the preferential duty of 
0.01 sole per gross kilogram for evap- 
orated and condensed milk has been 
granted solely to the two Peruvian milk 
plants for imports destined to supple- 
ment their domestic production, but in 
view of the prevailing shortage the local 
authorities have considered it expedient 
to extend the same facilities to certain 
private entities which require the product 
for their own consumption. 
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Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Potato Import Restrictions Lifted.— 
The restrictions on the importation of 
potatoes into Portugal, imposed by decree 
No. 20535 of November 6, 1931, were re- 
voked by decree No. 36122, which was 
published in the Portuguese Official Ga- 
zette on January 30, 1947, according to a 
telegram of the same date from the 
American Embassy, Lisbon. 

The issuance of the original decree was 
from the viewpoint of insect and plant- 
disease control. It provided that only 
potatoes originating in and coming from 
countries which had a properly organ- 
ized phytopathological service could be 
imported into Portugal, the adjacent 
island possessions and the Portuguese 
colonies. The importation of American 
potatoes was absolutely prohibited at the 
time. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 
Exchange and Finance 


New and Necessary Industries Exempt 
From Taxation.—Persons, partnerships, 
companies, or corporations engaging in 
new and necessary industries will be ex- 
empt from Philippine internal revenue 
taxes, directly payable in respect to such 
industries, for a period of 4 years, in ac- 
cordance with an act of the Philippine 
Congress, effective September 30, 1946. 

What constitutes a new and necessary 
industry is not specifically defined in the 
law, which states, however, that qualifi- 
cations which industries must possess to 
realize benefits of the act are to be deter- 
mined periodically by the President of 
the Republic, upon recommendation of 
the Secretary of Finance. 


Ve 
Siam 
Economic Conditions 


Although Siam’s foreign trade was re- 
stored to regular commercial channels 
during the first half of 1946, and some 
restrictions have since been removed on 
export-import procedures and use of 
foreign exchange, most of the important 
factors in the country’s economy con- 
tinue under Government control. Par- 
ticularly affected by controls are the 
rubber, rice, tin, and teak industries. 
Normally, these four industries furnish 
employment for most of the population, 
account for the major part of the coun- 
try’s gross production, and supply the 
bulk of exports. Restoration of normal 
economic conditions depends chiefly 


upon rehabilitation of these four in- 
dustries. 

Despite various efforts and induce- 
ments of the Government to collect for 
export, during 1946, a total of 1,200,000 
tons of rice under the Tripartite Agree- 
ment, shipments were consistently be- 
hind schedule. It has been estimated 
that 375,000 tons may be available for 
export from Siam during the first half of 
1947, an objective which will be realized 
only if rice moves at anticipated rates 
from farmers to millers. 








Sweden’s Serious Shortage of 
Workers 


The 180,000 men released from military 
service in Sweden from August 1944 to the 
middle of 1945 were absorbed without any diffi- 
culty by the labor market. By the middle of 
1946, total employment exceeded that of 1939 
by about 150,000 persons, or 5 percent of the 
working population. This expansion was due 
to an increase in the number of persons in the 
productive age, the current full employment, 
and some immigration. These factors cannot 
be expected to play the same part in the future, 
says the American-Swedish News Exchange. 
During the war, the flow of labor from agricul- 
ture to the urban industries in Sweden was at 
least as large as it had been during the previous 
decade. 

Employment has been pushed so far that 
many Swedish employers are suffering from a 
serious shortage of manpower. In the summer 
of 1946 members of the Employers’ Federation 
estimated that this shortage amounted to about 
10 percent of their requirements for male work- 
ers and 17 percent for female workers. Full 
employment has also considerably increased the 
mobility of labor. A survey in the summer of 
1946 revealed that during every month 4 to 5 
percent of the male workers and about 6 percent 
of the female workers left their jobs on their 
own initiative. Such an excessive mobility may 
involve some loss in productive efficiency. The 
keen competition for workers among employers 
in Sweden has, moreover, tended to accelerate 
the general increase in wage rates. The actual 
rise in rates from 1945 to 1946 exceeded in- 
creases anticipated in the collective agreements. 

Between 1945 and 1946 total wages of labor 
in manufacturing industries rose by 19 percent, 
The increase in agricultural wages was some- 
what less, and in forestry the total pay rolls 
were actually lower in 1946 than in 1945. 








Acreage planted to rice in 1946 was 
below average, and rainfall was inade- 
quate during the first 9 months of the 
year. Controllable factors, however, re- 
ceived considerable attention from Gov- 
ernment authorities. Anti-rinderpest 
serum was provided for diseased draft 
animals, plows and hand implements 
were procured and sold at cost to farm- 
ers, and cotton cloth was distributed free 
to farm workers in some areas. An 
amount of 10,000,000 baht was provided 
in the budget to stimulate rice produc- 
tion. Recently a higher premium was 
offered for rice delivered, and rice ex- 
porters were allocated 3 percent of the 
rice delivered, free from price controls. 
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Another step, taken in January, was 
to allocate to exporters 10 percent of the 
proceeds of rice sales with which to im- 
port commodities. These proceeds, how- 
ever, are realized in pounds sterling, 
along with proceeds from a number of 
other agricultural products, for pur- 
chases from the sterling countries. Nor- 
mally, rice alone accounts for approxi- 
mately 50 percent of Siam’s foreign 
exchange. 

TEAK AND RUBBER 


For some time after the signing of the 
Tripartite Agreement, which stipulated 
that production and export of teak and 
other hardwoods would be facilitated, 
the Siamese Government nevertheless 
placed an embargo on teak exports. 
After a survey had been made for do- 
mestic needs, however, controls were re- 
laxed so that a substantial quantity of 
teak was shipped. The control of for- 
eign exchange, which required exporters 
to place dollars in a central pool, the 
continued rise in the cost of living and 
the appreciation in value of the baht, or 
tical, served to curtail exports of teak to 
the United States. The price of teak in 
Siam is higher than the prevailing price 
in world markets. 

Rubber shipments from Siam have 
also been behind schedule. The Com- 
bined Rubber Committee in Washington 
allocated 19,000 tons of Siamese rubber 
to the United States in 1946, but late in 
December only 15,635 tons had been 
shipped. As the controlled price of rub- 
ber was reduced from 23.5 to 20.25 cents 
per pound on October 1 and the baht de- 
preciated in value from 15 to 10 to the 
dollar, it became difficult to obtain rub- 
ber for export. It has been announced 
that, although controls over the export 
of rubber would be continued, some in- 
ducement—not specified—would be of- 
fered exporters. 


CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION 


Late in December there were about 
2,090,000,000 baht in circulation, com- 
pared with an average of about 306,- 
000,000 before the war. The Siamese 
Government has announced its intention 
to reduce the note circulation by 25 per- 
cent through floating an internal loan. 


PETROLEUM NEGOTIATIONS 


Pursuant to the plan to relinquish the 
oil monopoly, the Government recently 
abolished the fuel-oil department which 
handled petroleum products. A new bu- 
reau was created to handle Government 
purchases exclusively, while civilian 
needs will be met by commercial com- 
panies. A large United States company 
and the British-Dutch interests are re. 
ported to be negotiating with the Siamese 
Government for purchase of a refinery 
and other installations now operated by 

















the Government. Although no final 
agreement has been reached, the Gov- 
ernment has agreed to sell, at a fair 
price, all equipment and installations ex- 
cept an asphalt plant and the railroad 
which serves it. The companies have 
likewise agreed to take over insofar as 
possible the staffs of the installation and 
fuel-oil departments and to supply the 
Government with petroleum products at 
reasonable and competitiye prices. 


AtrR SERVICE EXTENDED 


A United States air-line company has 
completed arrangements for operating in 
Siam. An agreement has been reached 
whereby the Government would own 26 
percent of the stock and 25 percent would 
be sold to the Siamese public. A separate 
clause provides that no part of the 25 
percent may be sold to nationals of any 
other country. 

Another United States air-line com- 
pany has negotiated an agreement with 
the Government to operate through Siam 
on its main service from Calcutta to 
Shanghai. It has been reported that a 
company exclusively owned by the 
Chinese is preparing to inaugurate serv- 
ice between Siam and China. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign-trade statstics show that ex- 
port trade during the first 6 months of 
1946 was valued at 137,789,143 baht. ‘(At 
official rates of exchange, 1 baht= 
US$0.10075, and 40 baht equal £1.) 
Chief among commodities exported were 
rice, which comprised 96,139,135 baht; 
rubber, 9,136,866; and teak, 4,088,499 
baht. Tin-ore exports during the same 
period had a value of only 520 baht. 

During the first 9 months of 1946, the 
United States imported from Siam goods 
and commodities valued at US$2,967,427, 
according to figures released by the 
United States Bureau of the Census. 
Chief among these items was crude rub- 
ber, which was valued at $1,776,844. 
Precious stones, cut and unset, ranked in 
second place with a value of $1,017,479: 
Hardwood imports accounted for little 
more than $57,000. 

Siam’s imports during the first 6 
months of last year were valued at 
175,379,172 baht, with little break-down 
available, since the category “general 
merchandise” accounted for 169,902,308 
baht. 

United States exports to Siam during 
the first 9 months of the year, according 
to United States figures, were valued at. 
$3,182,013, including tobacco and cigar- 
ettes ($743,708) ; paper and paper prod- 
ucts ($103,617); petroleum products 
($220,519); medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations ($152,896); batteries, 
flashlights, and electrical appliances 
($86,628) . 


Surinam 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
AT PARAMARIBO 
(Dated February 4, 1947) 


Sugar production in Surinam for the 
year 1946 aggregated 4,951,866 kilograms, 
a small surplus over requirements for 
local consumption, which totaled 3,479,- 
268 kilograms. Although no sugar was 
produced during the months of April and 
May, it was unnecessary to import stocks. 
The Netherlands received 311,000 kilo- 
grams of sugar exports from Surinam, 
and there were 914,360 kilograms on 
hand at the end of the year. An in- 
crease in sugar production in 1947 can 
hardly be anticipated under present la- 
bor conditions. Gold production for 
1946 amounted to 144,581 grams valued 
at 288,162 florins, representing decreases 
from the 1945 production by 38,783 grams 
in weight and 77,566 florins in value. 





In Surinam’s bauxite industry. 


The Government has sold at auction 
the first 1,000,000 kilograms of padi from 
the 1946 crop. The highest bidder was 
the Curacao representative of Wessa- 
nen’s Royal Factories, the Netherlands, 
which has recently established a rice 
mill in Curacao. The price accepted, 
21.1 cents (Surinam currency) per kilo- 
gram, was the highest recorded over a 
period of years. Resentment has been 
expressed by the rice millers of Surinam, 
inasmuch as in the past all padi pro- 
duced in Surinam has been milled in 
that country. 

Machinery has arrived to be installed 
in a new furniture factory, located near 
the southern end of the city of Parama- 
ribo. Operations are expected to start 
by the end of March. This project has 
been delayed for some time for lack of 
necessary equipment. A large stock of 
locally grown hardwoods has been cut 
and seasoned for nearly 2 years. Three- 
fourths of the capital-involved was lo- 
cally subscribed and one-fourth provided 
by residents of Curacao, where a good 
market for the factory’s produce is an- 
ticipated. About 60 men will be initi- 
ally employed. 
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During January, representatives of the 
Permanente Metals Corporation visited 
the property in Surinam under option to 
that company. They conferred with the 
Governor of the Colony regarding the 
legal aspects and conditions under which 
the firm would operate should it decide 
to purchase the bauxite concessions now 
being prospected. 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Required Documents for Merchandise 
Shipments to Switzerland.—Information 
regarding the various papers that must 
accompany commercial shipments to 
Switzerland has recently been received 
by cable from the American Legation at 
Bern, Switzerland. The following regu- 
lations apply to both marine and air 
shipments, as there are no special docu- 
mentations on air express shipments. 

Commercial invoices are not compul- 
sory but are desirable. One copy of the 
commercial invoice is sufficient with no 
special form prescribed and no certifica- 
tion necessary. Consular invoices are 
not required for merchandise shipments. 
For the importation of leaf tobacco, seed 
potatoes, spirits, and special wines a cer- 
tificate of origin is required. This cer- 
tificate can be a single copy in German, 
French, or Italian, or accompanied by an 
authentic translation in one of these 
languages and made out or certified of- 
fically in the country of origin by the 
Swiss consulate, chamber of commerce, 
or Customs office. Living equine, bovine, 
ovine, caprine, and porcine species and 
all meat and meat products require of- 
ficial health certificates. Shipments of 
fresh fruits and forest plants must have 
official phytopathological certificates. 


. 
oO; 
Uganda 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cottonseed: Export Duty  Estab- 
lished.—An export duty of 40 shillings 
per ton has been established in Uganda 
Protectorate on all cottonseed by Gov- 
ernment ordinance No. 23, published in 
the supplement to the Uganda Official 
Gazette of December 24, 1946, and pre- 
sumably effective on that date. The 
ordinance also provides that all exports 
of cottonseed are to be subject to indi- 
vidual export license in the protectorate. 


Uruguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 
(Dated February 5, 1947) 


Record crowds arrived from abroad 
this year to enjoy the Uruguayan sum- 
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mer, and hotels and other businesses 
had an excellent tourist season. 

Local business generally was good in 
January, but prices of both domestic and 
imported products continued to rise. 
The means of payment were increasing 
steadily, which, together with full em- 
ployment, assured that the demand for 
goods and service would not diminish. 
Inflation was serious, however, many 
wage increases having been largely 
nullified by rising prices. 

The supply situation was improving, 
and merchandise and prime materials 
were arriving from abroad in ever-in- 
creasing quantities. Montevideo’s port 
facilities were taxed to the utmost, and 
a port development program involving 
the expenditure of 50,000,000 pesos dur- 
ing the next 10 years was approved. 

Agricultural prospects were good, ex- 
cept that results of the wheat harvest 
indicated that Uruguay would again 
have to resort to imports of approxi- 
mately 100,000 tons of the grain in order 
to supply its requirements. This year’s 
yield of linseed was expected to be only 
slightly under the record crop of 1945— 
46. A law passed in January canceled 
all future contracts previously signed for 
the present linseed crop. New contracts 
at much better prices to farmers were 
anticipated. The first estimate of 1947 
rice production indicated a larger yield 
than last year, with an exportable sur- 
plus. 

Prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease 
and excess slaughtering of animals in 
the departments bordering Montevideo 
brought on another meat shortage in the 
capital. Again, as during last August, 
the Government imposed regulations 
limiting slaughtering in these depart- 
ments. A subsidy of up to 5 centesimos 
per kilogram on lamb and mutton con- 
sumed in Montevideo was established. 
These payments were to be made until 
February 15. 

The wool market continued slow, but 
firm. Deliveries to Montevideo from the 
interior of the country for the 4 months 
since the beginning of the wool season 
on October 1 amounted to 22,500 tons as 
compared with 34,000 tons for the cor- 
responding period last year. There was 
resistance to current prices, but sellers 
were optimistic about the ultimate suc- 
cess of the present wool season. Prices 
for super cross breds ranged from 11.90 
to 12 pesos the 10 kilograms; for su- 
perior wool, 11.60 to 11.80 pesos; and for 
good quality, 11.30 to 11.50 pesos. 

Industrial activity continued within 
the limits of available supplies of raw 
materials. The shortage of newsprint 
was particularly acute. The cost of liv- 
ing continued in rise in January, causing 
considerable labor unrest. A_ strike 
among the truck drivers of building 


materials was in progress, and the city 
of Montevideo was having difficulties 
with bus and streetcar employees who 
were demanding the implementation of 
previous awards concerning salaries and 
annual paid vacations. Urban motorbus 
transport was in bad condition, owing to 
the lack of replacements. A partial 
paralyzation of the construction of new 
units had been brought about by a dis- 
pute over the type of bus body to be con- 
structed, and some 70 chassis were 
awaiting clearance through the customs. 

The second generator of the Rio Negro 
Hydroelectric Project, with capacity of 
32,000 kilowatts, was to be put into oper- 
ation in February, thus relieving some- 
what the load on the older thermal gen- 
erating plant in Montevideo. The initial 
unit of this installation was formally 
opened December 26, 1945. 

For the 10 months, ended October 31, 
1946, Uruguay’s export balance of trade 
amounted to $3,200,000 ‘exclusive of 





Bird's-eye view of Montevideo. 


gold imports for banking purposes). Ex- 
ports amounted to $121,600,000 and im- 
ports to $118,400,000. This compared 
with $27,500,000 and $16,900,000 for the 
corresponding periods a year ago and in 
1945. It was believed that final official 
figures for 1946 might show that Uruguay 
had a small import balance of trade for 
the full year. 

The public debt stood at 668,300,000 
pesos at the end of December 1946, an 
increase of 39,200,000 pesos during the 
12 months. Although final figures were 
not available, it was known that collec- 
tions had reached an all-time high and 
that the year’s operations showed a 
greatly reduced operating deficit, when 
compared with previous years. 

The Uruguayan Government donated 
$1,000,000 to UNRRA. It also ratified the 
Bretton Woods Agreements. 

Stock-market activity was satisfactory, 
with rising quotations for industrial 
shares and Government bonds selling at 
approximately face values. 

Collections throughout the country 
were reported to be normal. The buying 
rate for the dollar remained unchanged 
in the “free’’ market at 1.78 pesos. 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
COLUMN 


Sara L. Deese (“World Trade’s Post- 
war Progress: The Achievement and the 
Outlook”) .—B. S. in Mathematics, Flor- 
ida State College for Women; graduate 
work in statistics, George Washington 
University; M. A. in Economics, Ameri- 
can University; additional graduate 
study in international organization, com- 
mercial policy, and finance. Economic 
analyst, Miscellaneous Minerals Divi- 
sion, War Production Board, January 
1942 to June 1945; program officer on 
staff of program coordinator, Foreign 
Economic Administration, June 1945 to 
December 1945; economic analyst on 
staff of the Chief, Trade Statistics Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade, Jan- 
uary 1946 to August 1946; economic 
analyst, Special Programs Division, Of- 
fice of International Trade, September 
1946 to present, also Acting Chief, For- 
eign Trade Statistics Section. 

Thomas E. Lyons (“Panama Ponders 
Foreign-Trade Zone As Trade-and-Ship- 
ing Aid’”’).—Born Staunton, Va. Bev- 
erly Manor Academy, Staunton; C. F. S., 
School of Foreign Service, Georgetown 
University; LL. B., National University, 
Washington. Member of the District of 
Columbia Bar. U. 8. Army, 1917-18. 
Supercargo, U. S. Shipping Board, 1919- 
21; as supercargo on merchant ships, 
visited and reported on port conditions 
in Europe, Asia, and South America; 
business specialist, Transportation Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, 1925; assistant chief of Divi- 
sion, 1929, and chief, 1936-42; executive 
secretary, Foreign-Trade Zones Board 
since 1935. During summer of 1936 
visited 14 European countries for the 
study of free-port systems. In 1946 ad- 
viser to Government of Panama on ship- 
ping and free ports; traveled throughout 
South and Central America, Mexico, and 
the United States, collecting data for 
report to the Government of Panama. 
Author of bulletins and reports on export 
packing, inland waterways, transporta- 
tion, and allied subjects. Has lectured 
on foreign-trade zones and transporta- 
tion subjects throughout the United 
States and addressed civic and business 
groups in Canada, Panama, and several 
South American cities on foreign-trade 
zones and free ports. 





If needed equipment could be obtained, 
production of pyrites in the United States 
Zone of Austria could be increased to 
1,000 tons monthly. In July, 200 tons 
were produced compared with 180 in 
June. The labor shortage and the vaca- 
tion season also kept output low during 
the summer months. No statistics are 
available on production of pyrites at 
Oeblarn in the British Zone. 














NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Chemicals 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA_ 


Australia’s imports of fertilizer in the 
fiscal year 1944-45, amounting to 10,004,- 
790 hundredweight (1 hundredweight= 
112 pounds), were 45 percent greater in 
quantity than those in 1943-44, which 
totaled 6,850,198 hundredweight, ac- 
cording to the Commonwealth Bureau 
of Census and Statistics. 

Imports of phosphate rock advanced 
in quantity to 9,468,506 hundredweight 
in 1944-45 from 6,042,101 in 1943-44, but 
were substantially less than in 1938-39, 
when they amounted to 16,008,437 
hundredweight. 


CARBON-BLACK IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


In the January-June period of 1946, 
Brazil imported 2,045 metric tons of car- 
bon black, worth $423,200, according to 
the Brazilian Ministry of Finance. The 
United States was the sole supplier. 


NITRATE INDUSTRY, NORTHERN CHILE 


Interest in the development of the 
nitrate industry in northern Chile has 
been indicated by a group of Egyptian 
industrialists, according to the foreign 
press. The Chilean Government is said 
to be considering the proposed invest- 
ment. 


MANUFACTURE OF POLISHES, EGYPT 


The small Egyptian industry produc- 
ing polishes and cleaning materials ex- 
perienced some expansion during the 
war, as firms took advantage of the situa- 
tion caused by the cutting off of imports 
and domestic production increased. 
There may be some contraction when the 
supply situation becomes normal. 

A number of small concerns made 
various types of metal polish, 10 firms 
produced shoe polish, and 7 produced 
floor polish. Output of shoe polish was 
about 200 metric tons annually, with a 
probable higher potential, whereas pro- 
duction of floor polishes was about 80 
tons yearly. Data are not available on 
the output of metal polishes, but pro- 
duction is believed to have been suffi- 
cient to meet requirements. 


INCREASED IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar imported 2,985 metric tons 
of chemical products, worth $405,000, in 
the January-October period of 1946. Im- 
ports of these materials in 1945 amounted 
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to 2,075 tons; in 1942, they dropped to 
a low of 34 tons. 


PLASTICS FACTORY PLANNED, NETHERLANDS 


The establishment of a large plastics 
factory at Velsen, near Haarlem, Nether- 
lands, is planned by N. V. Bataafsche Pe- 
troleum Mij., according to the foreign 
press. 


PORTUGAL’S EXPANSION PROGRAM 


The Portuguese program of industrial 
expansion and reconstruction embodies 
plans for the reorganization and concen- 
tration of existing industries, including 
the chemical and paint and varnish. 
Fertilizers and heavy chemicals are 
scheduled as new industries. 

The first phase of the plan would cover 
8 years and would cost $70,000,000. 


Cavstic-Sopa IMporRTS, PORTUGAL 


Portugal imported 4,500 metric tons of 
caustic soda, worth $440,000, in 1945. In 
1939, 5,900 tons were imported. 


INCREASED DYE EXPORTS, SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland’s exports of dyes continue 
to show an upward trend, according to 
the foreign press. In November 1946, 
they were more than double in value 
those in November 1945, totals being 
$4,140,000 and $1,840,000. 


METHANOL PRODUCTION, U. K. 


Production of methanol in the United 
Kingdom in the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1946, was less than half that in the 
fiscal year 1944-45, according to the 
Commissioners of Customs and Excise. 
The totals were 12,450,000 and 25,540,000 
imperial proof gallons, respectively. 

Output was 6,200,000 gallons in the 
fiscal year 1938-39, but rose steadily to 
peak production in 1943-44 and 1944—45. 
In 1942-43, 1,100,000 gallons were ex- 
ported, but before and since that time 
exports have been small. 


U. K.’s CREOSOTE EXPORTS 

In November, for the first time since 
before the war, the United Kingdom re- 
sumed large-scale exports of creosote to 
the United States, according to a British 
chemical publication. The United States 
received 3,341,551 imperial gallons of the 
3,647,495 gallons exported in November. 
Total exports of creosote in October were 
138,330 gallons. 

It was planned to export 6,000,000 
gallons of creosote to the United States 


_ by the end of 1946. 


2% 


SopDA-ASH PRODUCTION REDUCED, U. K. 


The grave shortage of coal.in the 
United Kingdom has reduced drastically 
the production of soda ash, according to 
a British chemical publication. Output 
at the Northwich, Middlewich, and Fleet- 
wood works of the Alkali Division of Im- 
perial Chemical Industries was cut in 
January to 40 percent of the November 
production. Progressive reductions be- 
gun in December had already lowered 
output to 65 percent of the November 
figure, but receipts of fuel were only a 
little more than half the amount re- 
quired to maintain even that production. 

The Wallerscote works were closed 
during the first part of January as part 
of the reduction program. 


Y 
‘ 
Coal 
SHORTAGE IN SHANGHAI AREA, CHINA 


Stock piles of coal on hand in the 
Shanghai area of China were expected to 
be practically exhausted by February 1, 
1947. No conservation measures were 
planned, however, as the situation was 
expected to improve. 

Minimum requirements for Shanghai 
industry for January were estimated at 
160,000 tons. The supply made available 
was estimated at 120,000 tons, including 
40,000 tons from stock piles. This left a 
reserve of about 70,000 tons. 

The only two sources of supply are the 
Kailan mines and Formosa. Shipments 
of Kailan coal clearing from Chinwang- 
tao in January were not expected to ex- 
ceed 90,000 tons, compared with the usual 
monthly clearances of 150,000 tons. This 
is attributed chiefly to difficulties in 
transporting coal from the mines to the 
port. In early January, 200,000 tons were 
at the pits awaiting transportation. 

January shipments from Keelung, For- 
mosa, were not expected to exceed 30,000 
tons, as compared with a former monthly 
average of about 60,000 tons. This de- 
crease is attributed to administrative 
difficulties at the mines and demands of 
the new sugar refineries in Formosa. 


Construction 


WoRK OF RECONSTRUCTION PROGRESSING, 
U. S. 8. R. 


Of the 600,000 rural homes destroyed 
during the war in the Ukraine, U.S.S. R., 
the Soviet press reports that 516,000 have 
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been reconstructed. Each collective farm 
has its own building brigade, but central- 
ized coordination is responsible for a 
large supply base, including many brick 
and lime kilns. Soviet architects have 
prepared 50 model plans, and this num- 
ber reportedly is to be expanded to 100. 

In the territory of the Russian Repub- 
lic (R. S. F. S. R.) 15,000 more cottages 
were scheduled for completion by the 
end of 1946, in addition to 712,000 built 
since rehabilitation. Most of these cot- 
tages consist of three rooms, cellar, pan- 
try, terrace, and porch. 


General Products 


SPECIFICATION REQUIREMENTS FOR GAS 
DEVICES, ARGENTINA 


The State Directorate of Gas is now in 
control of all gas companies in Argen- 
tina. It is at present engaged in an 
active campaign in the extension of gas 
mains, and the expansion of the use of 
gas-burning devices and apparatus. It 
acts as agent for the sale of such de- 
vices, providing it has first approved 
them. In the case of new installations 
of gas devices, agency will refuse to make 
the connections if the devices to be used 
are not those it has approved. In the 
future there will be little possibility of 
selling gas-burning devices in Argentina 
which do not have the approval of the 
Directorate. 

The specifiations set up by this agency 
have been translated, and typed copies 
may be obtained by writing to the Gen- 
eral Products Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRODUCTION OF CONTAINERS, U. S. ZONE, 
GERMANY 


Average monthly production of wood- 
en barrels, casks, tubs, and parts in the 
United States Zone of Germany rose in 
value from 164,000 reichmarks during 
the first quarter of 1946 to 624,000 reich- 
marks during the third quarter. 

The monthly production of light metal 
conserve cans in the United States Zone 
averaged 1,469,000 during the first quar- 
ter of 1946 and 4,677,000 during the 
third quarter. The average output of 
light metal milk transport cans increased 
from 4.300 monthly to 24,700, respect- 
ively, during the first and third quarters. 


PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES, 
U. S. ZonE, GERMANY 


Average monthly production of elec- 
tric-light bulbs in the United States Zone 
of Germany was 387,000 during the third 
quarter of 1946, compared with 270,000 
in the first quarter and 350,000 in the 
second quarter of the year. The monthly 
average during the year 1938 was 500,000. 

The average monthly production of 
domestic electrical appliances in the 


United States Zone during the first quar- 
ter of 1946 was valued at 1,310,000 reich- 
marks, and during the second quarter 
at 1,850,000 reichmarks. In August 1946 
domestic electrical appliances valued at 
1,375,000 reichmarks were produced. 


IMPORTS OF OFFICE MACHINERY, NEW 
ZEALAND 


The value of office machinery im- 
ported into New Zealand in the first 9 
months of 1946 amounted to £NZ197,546, 
compared with £NZ101,307 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. 








“Black Sunday” in Holland’s 


Coal Mines 


Holland’s coal miners have enlisted in a “bat- 
tle for coal” to bring relief to thousands of 
households which were without fuel owing to 
the freezing of the country’s waterways and the 
consequent halting of all barge transportation. 
Giving up their Sunday rest (Netherlands min- 
ers work 6 days a week), close to 80 percent of 
the miners in Limburg Province volunteered on 
February 2 and brought up an extra 30,000 tons 
of coal, says the Netherlands Information 
Bureau. 

The extra output was speedily distributed 
throughout the country by the railways, which, 
throughout the night and the following day, ran 
25 forty-car trains from the mines to their des- 
tinations, compared with 17 trains on normal 
days. 

The campaign to save the Netherlands peo- 
ple from the ravages of an excessively cold 
winter has been going on for weeks. During 
that period all maintenance personnel were 
diverted to actual mining. Many university 
students volunteered to work in the mines. 

The response of the Limburg miners has 
been acclaimed by the entire Netherlands press. 
Mine officials, surveyors, and geological em- 
ployees—all of whom are familiar with min- 


ing—joined the miners in their unusual Sunday 
battle for coal. Increased efforts on workdays 
also helped to raise the daily output, which 
reached a record on January 31, when more 
than 38,000 tons of coal were produced—almost 


the daily production of prewar years when 
equipment was up to date and the number of 
miners far larger than at present. 








The share imported from the United 
States increased from £NZ58,756 in the 
January—September period of 1945 to 
£NZ104,951 in the comparable period of 
1946. Other countries supplying office 
equipment to New Zealand in the first 9 
months of 1946, with values for the com- 
parable period of 1945 in parentheses, 
included the United Kingdom, £NZ74,- 
547 (£NZ24,491); Canada, £NZ15,217 
(£NZ17,463); the remainder, from 
Switzerland, Australia, and Sweden, 
amounted to £NZ2,831. 

Imports of individual items in the first 
9 months of 1946, with the values of 
imports from the United States in pa- 
rentheses, included cash __ registers, 
£NZ3,108 (£NZ2,994); calculating, book- 
keeping, adding, and computing ma- 
chines, £NZ105,983 (£NZ69,856) ; parts of 
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calculating machines and cash registers, 
£NZ13,017 (£NZ4,695); duplicating and 
addressing machines, £NZ4,572 (£NZ1,- 
763); parts of duplicating and address- 
ing machines, £NZ18,038 (£NZ1,558); 
typewriters, £NZ46,655 (£NZ20,595); 
parts of typewriters, £NZ4,806 (£NZ2,- 
181) ; and voice recording and reproduc- 
ing appliances for office use, £NZ1,367 
(£NZ1,309). 


IMITATION-JEWELRY MANUFACTURE AND 
IMPORTS, SPAIN 


Prior to 1936, when the Spanish civil 
war began, practically all imitation jew- 
elry sold in Spain was imported. When 
supplies were cut off almost completely, 
however, the country was forced to de- 
velop its own industry for the manu- 
facture of imitation jewelry. 

The industry is conducted on a small 
scale, most of the work being done by 
hand. The principal manufacturing 
centers are Barcelona, Valencia, Sara- 
gossa, and the Balearic Islands. 

Spanish imitation jewelry in the 
higher grades is generally well finished, 
attractive in design, and of fairly good 
quality. Prevailing prices range from 
20 to 500 pesetas. Fairly attractive ear- 
rings can be purchased for 50 pesetas, 
clips from 50 to 200 pesetas, and good 
quality bracelets and necklaces from 200 
pesetas up. (1 paper peseta=approxi- 
mately $0.09 in United States currency.) 

No official statistics on production and 
consumption of imitation jewelry in 
Spain are available, but unofficial esti- 
mates place sales at between 18,000,000 
and 20,000,000 pesetas annually. 

Low-quality imitation jewelry was 
formerly imported from Czechoslovakia. 
The main exporters to Spain of the 
higher grades were Germany and 
France. No statistics are available on 
recent imports, but prior to 1936 im- 
ported imitation jewelry amounted to 
about 3,000,000 pesetas per year. 

Import duties on imitation jewelry are 
high, varying with the specific article. 
The duties are calculated on the basis of 
gold pesetas, payable at the present rate 
of 3.57 paper pesetas to 1 gold peseta. 
There is also a luxury tax of 20 percent 
ad valorem on both imported and do- 
mestic imitation jewelry. 

Imitation jewelry is classified under 24 
different tariff paragraphs. The duties 
on silver-plated, gold-plated, and plati- 
num-plated jewelry are as follows: Tariff 
No. 246, silver-plated jewelry, without 
pearls or set stones, 108 gold pesetas per 
net kilogram; tariff No. 228, gold-plated 
jewelry, 48 gold pesetas per net kilo- 
gram; and tariff No. 237, platinum- 
plated jewelry, 90 gold pesetas per net 
kilogram. 

Although Spain would no doubt pro- 
vide a market for good-quality novelties 
from the United States in practically the 
entire range of articles in this line, the 




















shortage of foreign exchange makes it 
unlikely that import permits could be 
obtained at present. 


PRODUCTION OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 
U. S. ZONE, GERMANY 


Production of certain selected building 
materials in the United States Zone of 
Germany is on the increase. Average 
monthly production of glass in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1946 was slightly in ex- 
cess of the average in 1938. 


Average Monthly Production of Selected 
Building Materials, U. S. Zone<r Ger- 





many 
1946 
| pre. ys mh. 
Item (1938) First er Third 
~~ | qQuar- quar- | @Uar- 
ter 1 = ter 
ter 
Cement 
thousands of tons 235 59 82 Qs 
Glass 
thousands of square 
‘ meters 575 517 581 547 
Roofing tile..thousands__| 30,167) 6, 248) 10,319) 15,357 
Brick___- thousands__|229, 167) 8, 494) 15, 496) 34, 27 





Iron and Steel 


HicH PRODUCTION COosTs, BRITISH ZONE, 
GERMANY 


Financial losses experienced by the 
iron and steel industry in the British 
Zone in Germany are charged to high 
production costs. As a result of the 
inability to import quantities of high- 
grade Swedish ores, low-grade ores must 
be used which entail high consumption 
of coal. 

The present cost of production of each 
ton of raw steel is reported by a repre- 
sentative of the British Control Com- 
mission to be about 50 reichsmarks 
higher than the sales price. Up to this 
time these losses have been met from 
company capital. Plans for the reduc- 
tion of production costs and the increase 
of sales prices are receiving considera- 
tion. 


ERECTION OF STEEL PLANT, Mo 1 Rana, 
NORWAY 


A steel plant with an annual capacity 
for making approximately 200,000 tons 
of steel plates, black sheets, angles, and 
similar products, will be constructed at 
Mo i Rana, Norway. 

The estimated cost of the project is 
249,000,000 crowns. The Government 
has contributed 25,000,000 crowns and is 
urging early completion. It is thought 
that the work can be completed within 
4 or 5 years. 


MAGNETITE DEPOSITS DISCOVERED, U. S. 
S. R. 


Ore for the iron and steel works now 
under construction in Transcaucasus, 
near Thilsi, U. S. S. R., will be furnished 
by large deposits of magnetite found at 


1,700 meters above sea level, 50 kilo- 
meters from Kirovobad. The deposits 
are reported by the Soviet press to com- 
pare favorably with the best magnetite 
deposits in the Urals. 

An annual yield of about 2,000,000 
tons of ore containing up to 65 percent 
iron is anticipated. The first section of 
the mines is to begin operations on an 
industrial scale in 1947. 


Leather and 
Products 


EXPORTS AND DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION OF 
TANNING MATERIALS, ARGENTINA 


During December 1946, Argentina ex- 
ported 12,880 metric tons of quebracho 
extract (including 2,107 tons of Para- 
guayan extract shipped in transit), as 








Tin Plate For Export: New 
CPA Action 


The Civilian Production Administration has 
authorized the licensing of 65,000 tons of tin 
plate for export, CPA said several days ago. 

This tonnage is in addition to the 55,000 tons 
authorized in September 1946, against first- 
quarter 1947 allocations. CPA said that this 
authorization is the result of a drastic screen- 
ing of foreign requests and is regarded as the 
minimum necessary to meet absolutely essential 
requirements abroad. The figure was arrived 
at with a view to reducing to a minimum the 
impact on this country’s food pack, and was 
determined by CPA and the other government 
agencies concerned. 

Orders licensed under this additional quota 
will be placed immediately, with delivery of 
approximately 40,000 tons in April and the 
remainder in May. It is expected that second 
quarter tonnage will be announced soon. 








compared with 15,069 tons in November 
1946 and 30,898 tons in December 1945. 
Total exports for 1946 amounted to 
258,155 tons (including 42,218 tons of 
Paraguayan extract shipped in transit), 
as compared with 243,183 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1945. 

Domestic consumption during Decem- 
ber increased to 4,416 tons from the No- 
vember figure of 2,284 tons. Total con- 
sumption for 1946 amounted to 32,337 
tons. 


CANADIAN FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION 


Production of footwear in Canada for 
the first 11 months of 1946 totaled 40,- 
100,858 pairs, as compared with 35,720,- 
446 pairs in the corresponding period of 
1945. 

Of total production for the first 11 
months (1946) boots and shoes with 
leather or fabric uppers amounted to 31,- 
850,116 pairs; shoepacks, larrigans, and 
moccasins (oil tan), 118,642 pairs; moc- 
casins, all other, 680,087 pairs; footwear 
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of all kinds with felt uppers, 928,364 
pairs; slippers of all materials, excluding 
Indian slippers, 4,644,664 pairs, and In- 
dian slippers, 1,878,985 pairs. 


LEATHER AND SHOE PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


About 290 tanneries were in operation 
in Austria during the last quarter of 1946, 
producing leather from domestic hides 
and skins, according to a foreign trade 
periodical. 

Based on current supplies of raw mate- 
rials, 1947 production of shoes will ap- 
proximate 122,000 pairs per month. This 
will fill only about 20 percent of tota] 
requirements. 


OUTPUT OF TANNING EXTRACTS, FRANCE 


Output of chestnut and oak tanning 
extracts in France for 1946 is estimated 
at 14,000 tons, according to a foreign 
trade journal. Production is expected to 
increase to about 16,000 tons in 1947. 


IMPORTS OF MATERIALS, POLAND 


Lack of sufficient domestic supplies 
will necessitate importations of leather 
raw materials by Poland, according to 
the Polish press. ; 

An appropriation of $3,000,000 has 
been granted the leather industry for the 
purchase of foreign hides. Argentina 
is expected to be the principal source of 
imports, with some quantities also com- 
ing from Belgium and the Netherlands. 

Purchases of quebracho extract will 
also be made from Argentina, and aux- 
iliary materials for tanning will be ob- 
tained from Czechoslovakia and the 
United Kingdom. Efforts to increase do- 
mestic supplies of tannins will be made, 
and an extract factory will be estab- 
lished. Capital in the industry will be 
progressively increased by investments of 
360,000, 800,000, and 1,000,000 zlotys in 
the years 1947, 1948, and 1949, respec- 
tively. 

Owing to the tight supply situation, 
leather-consuming industries plan to use 
substitutes and synthetics to cover exist- 
ing requirements. The number of hides 
to be processed in the present and com- 
ing years are reported to be as follows: 
1947, domestic 7,500, imported 23,500; 
1948, domestic 8,500, imported 32,000; 
1949, domestic 10,000, imported 40,000. 


NOVEMBER IMPORTS AND Exports, U. K. 


Imports of leather and raw materials 
into the United Kingdom during No- 
vember 1946, according to a foreign trade 
journal, were as follows, with corre- 
sponding figure for November 1945 in 
parentheses: Undressed leather, 61,114 
hundredweight (43,067) ; dressed leather, 
1,716 hundredweight (1,458); cattle 
hides, wet, 143,262 hundredweight (320,- 
550); cattle hides, dry and dry salted, 
32,619 hundredweight (32,352); sheep- 
skins and lambskins, wooled, 51,235 
hundredweight (22,189) ; goatskins, 7,035 
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hundredweight (525,586 pieces) ; tanning 
extracts, 79,332 hundredweight (94,064) ; 
other tanning substances, 21,471 hun- 
dredweight (50,829); leather gloves, 
6,931 dozen pairs (6,373). 

Shipments of leather and leather ma- 
terials from the United Kingdom during 
November 1946 as against November 
1945 (in parentheses) follow: Undressed 
leather, 6,304 hundredweight (900); 
dressed leather, 7,196 hundredweight 
(1,800) ; hides and skins, undressed, ex- 
cluding rabbitskins, 812 hundredweight 
(827); leather gloves, 13,561 dozen pairs 
(3,923). 

Imports of footwear were valued at 
£75,697 in November 1946 as compared 
with £103,329 in the preceding November. 
Exports of footwear were valued at £571,- 
984 in November 1946, £85,666 in No- 
vember 1945. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


GOVERNMENT CORPORATION To BE ESTAB- 
LISHED, FINLAND 


Legislation authorizing the establish- 
ment of a Government drug and medic- 
inal corporation was recently proposed 
in Finland. The corvoration is expected 
to be capitalized at 100,000,000 marks 
and all shares except two will be owned 
by the Government. 

The corporation reportedly will im- 
port chemicals and medicinals and then 
sell them at lower prices than the medi- 
cines offered by the seven medicinal 
plants already operating in Finland. 
Plans also include domestic manufacture 
of medicines previously imported, with 
a view to distribution at reduced prices. 
The corporation will sell its medicinals 
chiefly to Government establishments. 
according to Finnish Press reports. 


LIcorIcE-RooT Exports, IRAQ 


Exports of licorice root from Iraq, 
through the port of Basra, during the 
first 9 months of 1946 amounted to 2,687 
long tons. 


PEYOTE, A MEDICINAL PLANT, INDIGENOUS 
TO MEXICO 


Peyote, a plant reported to have im- 
portant medicinal properties, grows wild 
in several desert regions in Mexico. 
Certain substances in the root of this 
plant produce a stimulating action on 
the heart similar to digitalis, reports the 
Superior Health Council of Mexico. 
One of the alkaloids in the root, peyo- 
tina hydrochloride, reacts on the nerv- 
ous system, producing an anesthetic 
effect, according to investigations of the 
Council. 

Exportation of the plant, controlled by 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Live- 


stock Encouragement, has been limited 
to small amounts for scientific investi- 
gations. According to reports, it may 
be possible to gain permission to export 
commercial quantities for pharmaceu- 
tical purposes, with suitable safeguards 
to prevent overexploitation. 

The peyote occurs in relative abund- 
ance over an area of at least 100 square 
miles in the State of San Luis Potosi, 
although it also grows in other States. 
The center of this productive area in the 
State of San Luis Potosi is near the town 
of Cerritos. The total amount available 
in this region is estimated at about 1,000 
short tons. The peyote is a slow-grow- 
ing plant, requiring 10 years or more to 
mature; therefore, only about 100 tons 
would be available in any 1 year, under 
continuing exploitation. 








Japan: Restricted Production 
of Nonessential Goods 


In Japan, the diversion of critical materials 
into the production of nonessential items has 
been prohibited by Regulation Number 6 of 
the Economic Stabilization Board, issued Janu- 
ary 22, 1947. This is the first definite step by 
the Japanese Government to curtail production 
of nonessential items, particularly those made 
from metal, leather, textiles, and rubber 
materials. 

The restriction does not apply to the manu- 
facture of goods required for export, medical 
use, technical research, and for the procurement 
demands of the occupation authorities. Criti- 
cal articles already in process may be com- 
pleted; repair or remodeling of previously 
manufactured items are permitted. 

To insure enforcement of this regulation, 
sales of the prohibited items within 90 days 
after the date of its promulgation must have 
the approval of the prefectural authorities. The 
extension, moreover, is limited to 180 days fol- 
lowing the date of the regulation, after which 
all sales of such items will be unlawful. 








The plant has not been offered com- 
mercially, and exact data concerning 
potentialities and productive costs are 
not available. Collecting costs have 
been estimated, however, at about 
US$0.02 per pound, dry weight. One in- 
dividual can collect about 110 pounds 
(dry) of peyote a day, according to 
estimates. 

Only about 1 inch of the peyote 
emerges from the ground, in the form of 
short thick branches with white flowers 
at the ends. The root is about 4 inches 
long and 1 inch thick. Harvesting 
occurs throughout the entire year. 

To interested companies in the United 
States, a copy of the complete report 
and samples from the American Em- 
bassy in Mexico will be made available 
for reference at the nearest field office 
of the Department of Commerce, upon 
request to the Chemicals and Drugs 
Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


NEW PLANT TO MANUFACTURE SHARK- 
LIVER OIL, MExIco 


A small but very modern plant for the 
manufacture of concentrated shark- 
liver oil was completed in the consular 
district of Guadalajara, Mexico, in 1946. 


_ This factory, owned and operated by 


United States interests, went into pro- 
duction toward the end of the year. 


EXPORTS, PALESTINE 


The value of Palestine’s exports of 
drugs and medicines during the first 6 
months of 1946 was £P16,693 (£P1—$4.03 
U.S. currency) , compared with £P102,356 
in the comparable period of 1945. One 
of the chief reasons for this drastic de- 
cline in value is the Arab boycott of 
Palestine’s exports to the countries of the 
Middle East. 


ExPoORTsS SHOW INCREASE IN VALUE, U. K. 


British exports of proprietary medi- 
cines rose in value from £2,029,257 in the 
first 10 months of 1945 to £3,796,166 in 
the like period of 1946, reports the Brit- 
ish press. Exports of other drugs, 
medicines, and medicinal preparations 
increased in value from £3,221,077 in 
the January—October period of 1945 to 
£6,295,075 in the comparable period of 
1946. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


MANUFACTURE AND EXPORTS, NORWAY 


Some newsprint producers in Norway 
believe that, since ceiling prices of news- 
print in the United States have been re- 
moved, the exportation of newsprint and 
wood pulp to the United States will in- 
crease. During the last decade before 
the war, production of newsprint in Nor- 
way declined considerably. Because this 
type of paper was selling at low world 
prices, many mills discontinued its man- 
ufacture and began to produce higher- 
quality papers which could be sold at 
more advantageous prices. 

Difficulties in obtaining coal have led 
some paper manufacturers to convert to 
the use of oil for fuel, which is cheaper 
and is expected to be more regularly ob- 
tainable. Apparently, there is no short- 
age of labor for actual manufacturing 
operations; however, there has been a 
persistent shortage of labor for logging 
operations, although that problem is less 
serious now than it was last winter. In- 
dications are that all mills will be able to 
operate at near capacity by the begin- 
ning of the summer. 

Nearly all of Norway’s output of wet 
mechanical pulp, which amounts to 800,- 
000 to 900,000 tons annually, goes to the 
United Kingdom. Small quantities also 
are exported to France, Belgium, the 











Netherlands, and Denmark. In Decem- 
ber, Norwegian mills sold between 250,000 
and 300,000 tons of wet mechanical pulp 
to the United Kingdom, for delivery after 
the beginning of the summer. The price 
paid was 150 shillings per ton f. o. b. Nor- 
way, or about $30 per ton. Freight rates 
on Norwegian pulp shipped to the United 
Kingdom are very low. 

Waterproof paper, containing a certain 
percentage of plastics material, is being 
produced on an experimental basis in 
several Norwegian paper mills, according 
to the press of that country. These re- 
ports have attracted considerable atten- 
tion inasmuch as Norway has not hereto- 
fore produced waterproof paper. It was 
stated also that the Research Institute 
of the Norwegian Paper Industry was co- 
operating in the experiment. 


Petroleum 
and Products 


CRUDE-OIL AND GASOLINE PRODUCTION 
PERU 


Production of crude oil in Peru in the 
third quarter of 1946 amounted to 
3,102,140 barrels (42 gallons each), 
bringing the total for the first 9 months 
of the year to 9,344,344 barrels. Output 
of natural gasoline amounted to 244,135 
barrels in the third quarter and 787,421 
barrels in the first 9 months of 1946. 

These figures represent a reduction 
from the quantity produced in the first 
9 months of 1945 when output of crude 
oil totaled 10,415,568 barrels and natural 
gasoline production amounted to 806,219 
barrels. 


Radio 


MANUFACTURE IN U. S. ZONE, GERMANY 


Production of radio receivers in the 
United States Zone of Germany averaged 
246 per month during the third quarter 
of 1946, a total of 404 having been pro- 
duced in September. The monthly aver- 
age for 1938 (in that area now included 
in the Zone) was 12,000. Radio sets 
manufactured in the United States sec- 
tor of Berlin during the January-August 
perioc in 1946 totaled 35,834, the output 
for August being 5,768. Loud speakers 
produced in the sector during the 8- 
month period numbered 88,366, of which 
13,772 were produced in the month of 
August. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PROGRESS IN THE FRENCH RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Frencn industry expects to buy, in 
1947, 25,000 tons of the 50,000 tons of 


French Government-held rubber stocks, 
according to the British press, quoting 
the spokesman for the French National 
Rubber Association. The French repre- 
sentative also stated that the remainder 
of the needs of the French industry, 37,- 
000 tons, were to come from Indochina 
and Singapore, and that the association 
had permission to buy 50,000 tons of 
cotton on the Egyptian market for the 
use of the rubber industry. 

Production of tires and industrial rub- 
ber products in France reached a level 
in September 1946 which was almost 
equal to that of prewar months. The 
exact figures were 3,670 tons of tires and 
1,500 tons of industrial rubber products. 


MEXICAN RUBBER RESTRICTIONS REDUCED 


The Mexican rubber-supply situation 
became sufficiently easy during the latter 
part of 1946 to allow the removal, by de- 
cree, of numerous restrictions that were 
in effect during the war period. Limita- 
tions were removed on the use of rubber 
for the manufacture of general products; 
on production and sales of tires and tubes 
and the proportion of the output of truck 
to passenger car tires; on price and sale 
conditions and distribution of tires and 
tubes to the public. The restriction im- 
posed in 1943 against the installation of 
new factories or the expansion of existing 
plants was likewise removed. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 
PLANT EXPANSION AND OPERATION, AFRICA 


A large British concern is planning to 
expand its soap-making operations in 
Africa, states the British press. It will 
build new plants and enlarge present ones 
in Nigeria, Belgian Congo, and the 
French Ivory Coast. 

The plans also include edible-oil fac- 
tories. The plant in Kampala, Uganda, 
will be combined with a cottonseed- 
crushing unit and will be able to meet a 
substantial portion of Uganda’s needs 
and to ship to Kenya and Tanganyika. 
Construction of the extensions to the fac- 
tories in Durban and Capetown, Union of 
South Africa, will be completed within 2 
years. A modern factory is being con- 
sidered for Cairo, Egypt. 


LEMONGRASS-OIL PRODUCTION, INDIA 


The 1946 production of lemongrass oil 
in India is reported at 1,232,000 pounds. 
Although it is too early for accurate 
forecasts, the 1947 output is currently 
estimated at about 1,120,000 pounds. 


EXPORTS IN 1946, MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar’s exports of essential oils 
during the first 10 months of 1946 were 
as follows, with volume for the entire 
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year 1945 in parentheses: Oil of ylang- 
ylang, 44 metric tons, valued at 45,274,000 
francs (62 metric tons); clove oil, 315 
tons, with a value of 44,008,000 francs 
(256 tons); and lemongrass oil, 41 tons, 
valued at 13,643,000 francs (42 tons). 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


During the first 9 months of 1946, New 
Zealand’s imports of essential oils and 
mixtures from the United States were 
valued at £NZ59,219. For the month of 
September the value of such imports was 
£NZ18,483. 


COSMETIC Exports, U. K. 


Total exports of the British cosmetic 
trade in 1946 were valued at £950,000, 
according to the British press. Export 
figures for 1947 are forecast at nearly 
£4,000,000 (£1—US$4.03). Prospective 
increases in toiletry production are ex- 
pected in “make-up” lines rather than in 
perfumes. 

The export-bonus system, which has 
been in operation for some time, is being 
extended. According to the announce- 
ment of the Board of Trade for the 
period January 1 to June 30, 1947, manu- 
facturers are to be licensed to supply 
additional goods on the home market at 
once, the value to be determined in rela- 
tion to every £1 of exports achieved. 
Formerly, cosmetic firms were entitled 
to claim a bonus only upon exports above 
a certain level and at the end of a quar- 
terly period. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 
Cotton and Products 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Production of cotton yarns in Japan 
in December 1946 rose to 26,980,000 
pounds, from 23,664,000 in November, 
representing 92.3 percent of the produc- 
tion goal. 

In December, 2,117,607 spindles were in 
operation out of a total of 2,539,696 in- 
stalled, as compared with 1,849,631 oper- 
ating in November out of a total of 
2,476,097. 

Production of cotton cloth increased 
to 49,250,000 square yards in December 
from 44,038,000 in November. Mill 
stocks of woven fabrics were increased 
by approximately 11,000,000 square 
yards. Fabrics for export are being 
held up awaiting instruetions for 
finishing. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


IMPORTS OF RAYON PIECE GOODs, 
MADAGASCAR 
Imports of rayon piece goods into 
Madagascar during the first 10 months 
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of 1946 amounted to 50 metric tons. In 
the year 1945 imports totaled 133 tons, 
and in 1938 they amounted to 41 tons. 


W ool and Products 
ARGENTINE EXPorRTS 


Exports of wool from Argentina in 
November 1946, dropped to 9,570 metric 
tons, as compared with 11,525 tons in 
October. The principal purchasers dur- 
ing November were the United States 
(3,243 tons) and Belgium (2,395 tons). 

Exports during the first 2 months of 
the shipping season, which began Oc- 
tober 1, 1946, totaled 21,095 tons. The 
five principal destinations were the 
United States, France, Belgium, Italy, 
and the U. S. S. R. During the corre- 
sponding period of 1945, 46,517 tons were 
exported. 

Total commercial stocks as of Decem- 
ber 1, 1946, amounted to 110,298 tons 
(81,603 tons grease wool, 16,173 tons 
scoured, 12,522 pulled). 


DECREASED EXPORTS, CHILE 


Exports of wool from Chile during the 
first 10 months of 1946 totaled only 7,550 
metric tons as compared with shipments 
of 10,489 tons in 1945. , 

The United States served as the prin- 
cipal market for 1946 wool shipments, 
taking 72 percent of the total, or 5,428 
tons. The remaining 28 percent was 
shipped to six European countries— 
Italy, 1,003 tons; Belgium, 595 tons; 
Switzerland, 273 tons; United Kingdom, 
99 tons; Czechoslovakia, 93 tons; and 
Sweden, 59 tons. 


MADAGASCAR’S IMPORTS OF WOOLEN PIECE 
Goops 


Woolen piece goods imports during the 
first 10 months of 1946 totaled 115 metric 
tons. In the year 1945 only 56 tons were 
imported. 


CLIP OF BLACKFACE WOOL (SCOTLAND), 
vu. 


The 1946 clip of Scotch blackface wool 
has been nearly all collected, and it is 
estimated the yield will amount to about 
12,000,000 pounds. 


VWiscellaneous Fibers 
JUTE CULTIVATION, BRAZIL 


Interest in jute cultivation is declining 
in Brazil. The 1947 crop is not expected 
to exceed the 1946 crop, estimated at 
9,000,000 kilograms, and even this esti- 
mate is regarded by some as optimistic. 
This decline is attributed by the trade to 
the failure to solve problems pertaining 
to labor, capital, freight rates, taxes, and 
protection in the domestic market 
against competition of Indian jute. 

Until recently the cultivation of jute 
had been expanding. Production in the 
States of Amazonas and Para doubled 


between 1942 to 1945, increasing from 
3,685,055 kilograms to 17,087,489 kilo- 
grams. 

Inasmuch as there is only one jute mill 
in operation, consumption of jute in the 
Amazon Valley is relatively small, 
amounting to 108,634 kilograms in the 3- 
month period September through No- 
vember 1946, during which time no ship- 
ments were made to foreign countries. 


PHORMIUM PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION, 
CHILE 


The entire production of Phormium 
tenaxr (New Zealand fiber) is utilized by 
the Sociedad Agricola e Industrial “For- 
mio Chileno,” chiefly in the production 
of binder twine. The 1946 plantings of 
Phormium on the _ Sociedad’s farm 
amounted to 72 hectares, approximately 
one-half the total for the country, com- 
pared with 67 hectares last season (1 
hectare= 2.47 acres). Output of Phormi- 
um is on the upswing, increasing from 52 
metric tons during 1944 to 143 tons in 
1946. 


HEMP PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CHILE 


The 1946-47 hemp plantings in Chile, 
according to a preliminary forecast, are 
estimated at not more than 4,146 hec- 
tares (1 hectare=2.47 acres), a decrease 
of 21.3 percent as compared with plant- 
ings in the preceding season (5,271 hec- 
tares). Shortage of water for irrigation 
is said to be the responsible factor. 

Exports of hemp fiber, tow, and rope 
also took a sharp drop, amounting to 
only 4,969 metric tons in the first 11 
months of 1946 as compared with 9,485 
tons during the calendar year 1945. 
Shipments to the United States were in- 
significant, consisting of only 205 tons 
of tow. The decline in exports is at- 
tributed principally to attempts to im- 
prove the domestic hemp stock situation 
and to the Government regulation re- 
quiring a percentage of hemp in the jute 
sacks manufactured in the country. 


RAFFIA AND SISAL EXPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Exports of raffila from Madagascar 
during the first 10 months of 1946 totaled 
3,633 metric tons. During the entire 
year 1945 exports amounted to 5,151 tons, 
and in 1938 to 6,933 tons. 

Most of the raffia is shipped to France 
and from there distributed to other 
European countries. It is reported that 
some of this fiber will be used for up- 
holstery in French airplanes. 

Sisal exports from Madagascar 
amounted to 2,489 metric tons during 
the first 10 months of 1946. In 1945 ex- 
ports totaled 1,769 tons, and in 1938 they 
were 2,467 tons. 


FLAX CULTIVATION, CHILE 


Preliminary estimates place Chile’s 
flax-growing area in 1946-47 at 5,174 
hectares (1 hectare=2.47 acres), an 
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increase of 6 percent over the 4,886 hec- 
tares planted in the preceding year. 
Present conditions indicate that the pro- 
duction of flax fiber will exceed last sea- 
son’s output which was estimated at 
1,365 metric tons. 


Wearing Apparel 


IMPORTS OF READY-MADE CLOTHING 
MADAGASCAR 


Imports of ready-made clothing into 
Madagascar during the first 10 months of 
1946 amounted to 293 metric tons, as 
compared with 187 tons for the entire 
year 1945, and 281 tons in 1938. 





Chinese Government Aids Big 
Coal Mines in Tsiaotso to 
Resume Operation 


Tsiaotso, famous coal-producing cen- 
ter in northern Honan, China, “will 
shortly be humming with activity again,” 
says the Chinese News Service, following 
the successful arrangements through the 
National Resources Commission of a 
large loan from the four Government 
banks to the Chungyuan and Chungfo 
coal companies. 

When these two major coal companies 
in Tsiaotso resume operations, more than 
100,000 workers thrown out of jobs by 
the war will return to the coal mines. 
The daily output is expected to reach 
2,000 tons in 2 months. At present the 
companies have about 100,000 tons of 
coal in stock waiting for shipment to the 
fuel-hungry Shanghai-Nanking area. 

The restoration of the mines is all the 
more urgent because the Taokow-Tsing- 
yang branch line of the Peiping-Hankow 
Railway, which runs crosswise through 
northern Honan, is being rapidly re- 
paired. Both lines in the prewar days 
relied heavily on Tsiaotso for coal supply. 

When the war broke out, the two com- 
panies with the help of the Government 
removed about 60,000 tons of machines 
to the interior to operate coal mines in 
Szechwan, and did good work. The war 
has not caused serious damage to the 
Tsiaotso mines. 





Phosphate deposits in the southeastern 
part of the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
may be developed as part of a project to 
make available larger supplies of fer- 
tilizer at low cost. Technical experts 
will investigate the situation. 





Plans are being made to establish a 
temporary medical school in Jamaica, 
British West Indies. A permanent medi- 
cal faculty is to be an integral part of 
the proposed West Indian University 
College in Jamaica. 











TRANSPORT, 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


Holland Progresses on 
Rehabilitating Railways 


The existing railway to Nieuw Amster- 
dam, a small town in the northern Prov- 
ince of Drente, Holland, has been ex- 
tended to the Drente oilfields near 
Schoonebeek. Thus a direct connection 
with the refineries at Pernis (near Rot- 
terdam) has been achieved. 

Electrification of the Amsterdam- 
Alkmaar railway line was completed on 
December 20, 1946, and hourly service 
between these towns is again possible. 
This was an electrified track before its 
destruction by the Germans. In addition 
to its importance in moving suburban 
traffic in and out of Amsterdam, the line 
provides transportation to the large 
cheese market in Alkmaar and carries 
workers to the factories in Zaandam. 


Report Made on Railroads in 
British Zone, Germany 


Railroads in the British Zone of Ger- 
many repaired during 1946 the follow- 
ing percentages of destroyed property 
and equipment: 62 percent of bridges; 
76 percent of rails: and 62 percent of 
switches, according to the annual re- 
port of the General Management of 
Railroads at Bielefeld. Signal devices 
presented a particularly difficult prob- 
lem, because of a lack of new material. 
Of a total of 1,200 damaged signal boxes, 
680 were put back into operation, and 
4,150 of a total of 5,400 advance and 
main signals were restored. 

The number of serviceable freight 
cars totaled 160,000 in October, but 
40,000 were tied up in railroad yards at 
the end of the year. At that time only 
half of the 6,800 available locomotives 
were in operation. Here again the prob- 
lem was the acute shortage of materials. 
For example, 13.5 tons of asbestos per 
month for packing of locomotives and 
8,000 cubic meters of lumber per month 
for the repair of cars were totally 
lacking. 

The monthly average of freight traffic 
was 8,400,000 tons in 1946, compared 
with 8,200,000 tons in 1932. Passengers 
carried last year totaled aimost twice the 
number in 1932, or 57,600,000 as against 






30,500,000, despite the fact that the 
Reichsbahn had only 50 percent of the 


1932 capacity. The increased traffic was 
obviously handled only by constant over- 
crowding. 

The report anticipates an increasing 
demand for freight cars in 1947 because 
of the increase in production. 








Start International Air Express 


To Ankara, Turkey 


The establishment of international air express 


service from New York City (LaGuardia 
Field) to Ankara, Turkey, was announced a 
week ago by the Air Express Division of Rail- 
way Express Agency. 

This new international air shipping service, 
operated via Pan American World Airways, 
departs from New York weekly, on Fridays. 


The express rate, New York to Ankara, will be 
$2.01 a pound, it was announced. 

Through direct connections with the 67,000- 
mile network of the regularly scheduled domes- 
tic airlines, the new service is made available 
to shippers located throughout the Nation, it 
was pointed out. 

International air express in 1946 set a new 
high in number of shipments handled to and 
from continental United States. A total of 
180,780 shipments were flown during the year 
for a record gain of 47.3 percent over the year 
1945. 








New Power-Generating Plant 
To Be Constructed in Wales 


A new power-generating station with 
an ultimate capacity of 300,000 kilowatts 
is to be built at Burry Port, Carmarthen- 
shire, Wales, in accordance with an 
agreement made with the Central Elec- 
tricity Board. The station will consist 
of sections, and will probably be ready 
for operation by the end of 1950. The 
site, covering 200 acres, is admirably 
suited for a large modern power station, 
as it lies near the local coal fields and 
has ample water and railway facilities. 


Swiss National Railways 
Must Save on Power Use 

Since the beginning of January, the 
amount of electric power available to the 


Swiss National Railways has been only 
about 88 percent of requirements. A 
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number of measures to reduce consump- 
tion have accordingly been introduced. 

With these measures, it is hoped to re- 
duce the daily consumption of electric 
power by the Swiss National Railways 
from 2,500,000 to 2,300,000 kw.-hr. The 
railways also reduced the total of pas- 
senger-train kilometers by 5 percent as 
of February 3. If this reduction is not 
sufficient, it will be necessary to intro- 
duce a greatly reduced emergency rail- 
way schedule by the beginning of March. 


140 Miles of Malaya’s 
East-Coast Road Repaired 


With the assistance of Army engineers 
the section of Malay’s East-Coast Road 
from Kuantan to Kuala Trengganu, a 
distance of 140 miles, has been repaired 
by the Public Works Department. More 
than 100 bridges and culverts were re- 
constructed, and 100,000 tons of road- 
making materials were used. Provided 
traffic is not delayed at the ferries which 
have to be crossed, this road can now 
be traversed in 8 hours. The improved 
road will reasonably sustain the current 
rains, according to the American Con- 
sulate General at Singapore. Thus the 
Department of Public Works should be 
able to make steady improvement this 
year. 


Czechs Take Drastic Steps 
To Conserve Their Current 


During the past month Bohemia has 
suffered a serious shortage of electric 
power and gas. The reasons are, ac- 
cording to the American Consulate at 
Prague, frequent breakdowns in ma- 
chinery, the recent cold spell which has 
seriously interfered with the strip- 
mining of brown coal, and inadequate 
rail transport for carrying coal to the 
thermal generating stations. 

In eastern Bohemia the electric sup- 
ply is only 40 percent of normal. A 
shortage also exists in the city of Prague 
where one of the dynamos in the hydro- 
electric plant at Stechovice is out of 
commission and the coal reserves of the 
power plants, especially at Ervenice, are 
seriously low. This latter plant, the 
principal supplier of electric energy to 
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Prague, is now reported to be operating 
at only 10 percent maximum capacity . 
during the nondaylight hours. 

The Czechoslovak Government has 
taken the following steps to conserve 
electric current: (1) Drastically reduced 
the use of street lights and prohibited the 
use of electric light advertising in 
Prague and eastern Bohemia; (2) shut 
off the electric supply in different sec- 
tions of Prague at certain hours; and 
(3) instituted a special ““Winter Time” 
as of December 1, by which the clocks 
were set back 1 hour to Greenwich time. 
The change in time means that factories 
begin operations in daylight, thus 
obviating the use of much electricity at 
the same time by households. 

The shrinking coal supplies to the gas 
plants, aggravated by a breakdown of 
a part of the gas-producing section of 
the Stalin Synthetic Gasoline Works at 
Most, are the reasons given for the gas 
shortage. 


Finnish Group Advises 
Big Power-Plant Expansion 


The committee appointed in the fall 
of 1944 to study the Finnish power-plant 
situation recently submitted its report 
to the Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustry. Chief among recommendations 
were plans to almost double the pres- 
ent annual output by 1950. Such ex- 
pansion calls for a transmission power 
line extending from the northern to the 
southern part of the country. The com- 
mittee further proposed that a Gov- 
ernment corporation be formed for 
managing the distribution of electric 
power. The power plants, however, 
could remain in the possession of private 
corporations. 


Palestine Utilities Report 
Rise in Electric Consumption 
That the use of electricity has steadily 
increased throughout Palestine is in- 
dicated by recent official figures on the 
two electricity undertakings—the Pales- 
tine Electric Corp., Ltd., and the Jerusa- 
lem Electric & Public Service Corp., Ltd. 
The total sales of electricity in Palestine 
for both companies and a break-down of 
the Palestine Corporation’s output, for 
selected years, are shown in the follow- 
ing tabulation: 





In million kw.-hrs.] 
Palestine Electric Corp. 
Total 
. hoth 
Yeat compa- For For 
nies Total | irriga- | indus- 
tion tr. 
1939 91.5 84.1 28. 5 25. 1 
1942 133.5 123.1 37.4 41.5 
1943_. 161.6 149. 5 45.8 49.5 
1944 [87.8 173. 6 50.0 56.4 
1945 215.9 199. 1 54.0 66.3 
1946 January-August 160, 2 147.9 38.9 48. 7 





Singapore-Malaya Air-Mail 
Rates To U. S. Are Cut 


Air-mail rates on letters from Singa- 
pore and Malaya to the United States 
have been reduced from 1.50 shillings to 
1 shilling per half-ounce. This reduc- 
tion is in line with the air-mail trend in 
the United States, although the new rate 
is approximately twice that charged for 
air mail from the United States to Sing- 
apore and Malaya. 








First Step in Norway Power 
Export 


A sum of 300,000 crowns has been allocated 
under the 1947-48 Norwegian budget for pre- 
liminary work in the construction of a trans- 
mission line from the M@rkfoss and Solberg- 
foss power stations in Norway to the Swed- 
ish border. This represents the first step in 
electric power export from Norway. Though 
Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish experts have 
been studying this proposal since 1930, recent 
coal shortages in the three countries have ac- 
centuated the problem, and broader distribution 
of Scandinavian hydroelectric power is now of 
vital importance, says the Norwegian Informa- 
tion Service. Electric power is already ex- 
changed between Sweden and Denmark. 

As the export of electric power depends upon 
the solution of certain technical problems, the 
study group concerned with these proposals has 
recommended that a transmission line be 
erected between Norway and Sweden at a point 
where the distance between the two countries’ 
main power nets is shortest. It was suggested 
that a 60,000-kw. high-line be built with pro- 
visions for a later increase to 120,000 kw., and 
that each nation finance construction of that 
portion of the line crossing its own territory. 
According to the proposal, the line would con- 
nect the two Norwegian plants with Kil in 
Sweden, a distance of 78 kilometers and would 
be constructed during a 2'4-year period. Nor- 
way’s share of the construction cost is estimated 
at 1,000,000 crowns. 

Although the Norwegian Ministry of Com- 
merce has approved the preliminary allocation 
and entered the figure in the budget, it is 
doubted whether construction can begin at 
once, owing to a shortage of power and ma- 
terials. It is also emphasized that no export 
of power can take place until Nerway’s own 
needs have been satisfied. 








Power Inquiry in Belgium 


The Belgium Government recently ap- 
pointed a special commission to inquire 
into and report on the cost of electric 
power production, the charges for sup- 
ply, and their effect on the economies 
of the country. 


Netherlands Ups Domestic and 
Foreign Postal Rates 


The American Embassy at The Hague, 
Netherlands, reports that effective No- 
vember 1, 1946, most domestic and for- 
eign postal rates were increased. An 
indication of the extent of the increases 
is revealed in these few cases on foreign 
mail: Letters weighing as much as 20 
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grams, 20 guilder cents; printed matter, 
4 guilder cents per 50 grams; samples, 4 
guilder cents per 50 grams; packages, 8 
guilder cents per 50 grams; and express 
fees for ordinary mail, 30 guilder cents, 
and for postal parcels, 70 guilder cents. 
Fuller details on both the foreign and 
domestic mail are available from the 
Transport, Utilities, and Communica- 
tions Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce. 


Mexico Raises First-Class 
Domestic Postage Rates 


Mexican domestic first-class postage 
rates were increased as of January 2, 
1947, according to a decree published in 
“Diario Oficial.” 

Under this decree city delivery was in- 
creased from 6 to 10 centavos for each 20 
grams or fraction thereof, and mail 
within the country was raised from 12 to 
15 centavos for the same weight. On the 
other hand, the extra 1 centavo special 
stamp, required on domestic mail to 
raise funds to combat malaria and il- 
literacy, was abolished. 

The new rates will apply to first-class 
mail addressed to the United States and 
other countries signatory to the Pan- 
American Postal Union. 


China Grounds Civilian 
Planes for 4 Weeks 


The Ministry of Communications of 
the Chinese Government issued an order 
grounding all civilian airplanes, both do- 
mestic and foreign, for a period of 4 
weeks, according to a telegram from the 
American Consulate in Shanghai, dated 
January 31. The action was taken to 
permit investigating a series of disas- 
trous accidents. This ban does not ap- 
ply to commercial planes carrying mail 
and cargo. 





Norway Fur Production 
30 Percent Prewar 


Norwegian fur production for 1946 has 
been placed at 150,000 pelts, approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the prewar figure, 
with little prospect for improvement dur- 
ing the coming 2 years, says the Norwe- 
gian Information Service. Most of the 
fur surplus on hand at the time of libera- . 
tion was sold during the past year, but 
fur prices are still out of line with high 
feed costs. This applies especially to sil- 
ver foxes. 

Johan R. Lindsstrgm, Norwegian fur 
spokesman, noted that though furs were 
about the only Norwegian export item 
in limited demand, producers could still 
be satisfied with 1946 sales. Stores on 
hand at the beginning of the year repre- 
sented 24 months’ production, as produc- 
ers had succeeded in keeping quantities 
of furs hidden from the Germans. 
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Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication: 





Date of 
Commodity publica- 
tion 


Trade-mark 


Photographic equip- | Dee. 11 
ment, motion- 
picture equipment, 
parts, etc 

Bicycles, tricyeles, Do 
and motor vehicles. 


Hermes 


The ‘‘Humber’’ 
(Design) Humber, 
Ltd., England. 


Rea Pharmaceutical prod- Do 
ucts, perfumes, etc. 
(2 Seotch terriers Whisky Do 
Black & White 
Seotch Whiskey, 
A Blend. 
Calcionil. Pharmaceutical prod- Do 
ducts with calcium 
base. 
Coli-Om Pharmaceutical prod- Do 
ucts. 








Date of 


Trade-mark Commodity publica 
tion 
Fabrica Nacional ds Confectionery Dec. 11 
Confites La In- 
supexable, Panana 
Drawing of Old | Cement and cement 1) 
Panama Towe! products 
Gypsona Pharmaceutical and , 
veterinary prepara- Jan 2 
tions; bandages 
lental insect de 
stroyer, ete 
Librairie Larouss« Paper products, ink, 1) 
desk articles, et« 
Jelonet Bandages and plas D 
ters, ete 
rensocrep Bandages and other Dy 
hospital material 
Tensoplast Medicinal plasters, | Jar 
bandages, surgical 
ipparatus, et¢ 
Fl Bueno Foodstuffs 1) 
Ricibrill Shoes, hats, ready-t ) 
vear, buttons, um- 
brellas, perfumes 
ele 
Byela Foodstuff 1) 
Unico Edible oil De 
Boccanegra Food ingredient D 








Panama Ponders 
Foreign-Trade Zone 
as Trade-and-Ship- 
ping Aid 

(Continued from p. 11) 


well as other world areas, together. Pan- 
ama is now constructing an extensive 
airport and a large hotel to provide fa- 
cilities for international planes and 
transit passengers. These facilities are 
essential for its rapidly developing air 
traffic, but Panama should not overlook 
the singular opportunity which its loca- 
tion offers to develop as a distribution 
center for air cargo. 

The following commodities by country 
of origin have been shipped to Balboa 
(Panama) by parcel post for reshipment 
as air cargo to South and Central Amer- 
ican cities: Watches, cigarette lighters, 
and alarm clocks from Switzerland; lace 
goods, rayon hat bands, men’s ties, and 
men’s scarfs from England; feather pil- 
lows, light wire, men’s cheap hats, rayon 
piece goods, children’s toys, sun helmets, 
and men’s cotton hosiery from the United 
States. 

To illustrate the advantages of dis- 
tributing by air from the Isthmus, let 
us take a specific example: A 100-pound 
shipment valued at $500 going from New 
York to Panama by ocean freight and 


thence to Medellin, Colombia, by air 
cargo, compared with an all-air move- 
ment from New York by way of San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, to Medellin direct: 


New York to Medellin Direct 


100 pounds at $1.33_- . $133.00 
Valuation charge (64 cents per 

$100) .....- ons 3.20 

. | eee . 136.20 


As Compared with New York to Medellin via 
Panama 
Ocean frieght: 
New York to Panama $1.42 
Air cargo: 
20 cents per pound, 100 pounds_*_ 20.00 
Valuation charge (15 cents per $100) _- . 75 





Total oes ; 7 22.17 


The foregoing tabulation shows a dif- 
ference in favor of the Panama routing 
of $114.03, from which handling and 
storage charges in Panama must be de- 
ducted. These charges could hardly be 
in excess of 25 percent or $28.51 of the 
difference in favor of sea-air routing by 
way of Panama, thus showing a trans- 
portation saving of more than $85.52 on 
a 100-pound shipment. 

New air routes through the Panama 
gateway are being projected almost daily. 
Any list of services would be out of date 
before being published. All lines serving 
the west coast of the United States or 
Mexican border gateways by way of Cen- 
tral America to South America will bisect 
the Isthmus. In the future air age, Pan- 
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ama will be able to offer cargo services 
over a wide radius for delivery in a mat- 
ter of hours, whereas air shipments from 
the United States to many remote areas 
will still be measured in days, and ship- 
ments by water will require weeks or 
months. 


Distinctive Advantages 


The advantages of locating the for- 
eign-trade zone at Colon rather than at 
Panama City, which is located on a 
shallow bay, are obvious: (1) Colon Har. 
bor is inside Limon Bay and the water 
area of Colon Harbor extends out to the 
main ship channel; (2) Colon Harbor is 
capable of handling deep-draft vessels 
without additional dredging; (3) located 
on the Caribbean side of the Isthmus, 
Colon is closer to the industrial areas of 
the United States and Europe than ports 
on the Pacific side of the Canal; (4) 
Colon (50,000 population) offers ample 
labor supply; (5) important banking fa- 
cilities and steamship agents are already 
established there; (6) in addition to the 
Panama Railroad, the recently con- 
structed trans-Isthmian highway con- 
nects Colon with Panama’s capital (Pan- 
ama City) and the leading commercial 
centers. This highway also connects 
with the road to the National Airport. 

In all countries, especially those lo- 
cated on the west coast of South Amer- 
ica, as well as Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
and Mexico, the proposal to establish a 
foreign-trade zone in Panama was re- 
ceived with great interest. In every 
country visited the writer conferred with 
officials of local chambers of commerce, 
national chambers of commerce, and the 
several United States chambers of com- 
merce located in Latin America. The 
reception given him by all of these busi- 
ness organizations was spontaneous and 
in every instance they were particularly 
anxious to discuss the possible advan- 
tages of utilizing foreign-trade-zone fa- 
cilities in the Republic of Panama. In 
Arequipa, Peru, and in Santiago and 
Valparaiso, Chile, hurried arrangements 
were made for Chamber Directors’ meet- 
ings, so that the writer could confer with 
the entire group. 

Briefly, some of the advantages to be 
gained from the establishment of a for- 
eign-trade zone or free port in Panama 
are as follows: 

(a) Would bring European and American 
manufacturers clcser to their Central and 
South American customers. 

(b) Would attract Latin American buyers 
to Panama which would substantially in- 
crease the patronage of local hotels and res- 
taurants. 

(c) Would prompt American firms to es- 
tablish Western Hemisphere trade corpora- 
tions in Panama and thereby obtain permis- 
sible tax reductions 

(ad) Increased cargo tonnage would doubt- 
less mean more favorable ocean shipping 
rates. 
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(e) Would offer new. business opportuni- 
ties and employment for labor. 

(f) Would aid in developing air cargo and 
passenger traffic. 

(g) Would increase ship movement 
through the Canal thereby tending to reduce 
toll charges. 

Interviews with leading importers, ex- 
porters, steamship executives, and Gov- 
ernment officials in Central and South 
American countries as well as in the 
United States and Mexico, supplied am- 
ple evidence that a foreign-trade zone 
would be well patronized if established 
in Panama. If the Government and 
business interests of Panama are anx- 
ious to foster and develop reconsignment 
and reexport trade, they should give se- 
rious consideration to the establishment 
of a foreign-trade zone on the Isthmus. 





World Trade’s Post- 
war Progress: The 
Achievement and 
the Outlook 


(Continued from p. 9) 


struction and Development offers an- 
other medium for the acquisition of dol- 
lars by foreign countries. But interest 
must be paid on loans, and eventually 
the principal must be repaid. Therefore, 
the loans must be productive, and the 
products must have markets. 

There is a tremendous backlog of war- 
restricted travel, and great hopes for 
future acquisition of additional dollars 
by many foreign countries are being 
pinned on the American traveler. In 
1937 total United States payments for 
travel expenditures abroad including 
fare payments to foreign lines amounted 
to $445,000,000, while receipts to this 
country amounted to $144,000,000, mak- 
ing a net outflow of $301,000,000 for 
travel purposes. In 1929, the peak year, 
the net payment to foreign countries 
was $499,000,000. Just what American 
travel expenditures will amount to in the 
next few years when transportation and 
hotel facilities abroad are fully restored 
is difficult to forecast, but, if the past 
relationship between national income 
and foreign-travel expenditures holds, 
net payments to foreign countries for 
travel may more than double the peak 
figure of 1929, assuming continuation of 
the present level of national income. An 
increase in dollars received by foreign 
countries for this service, particularly 
the European countries, will assist them 
in repaying the loans we have recently 
made to help them reconstruct their 
economies and their foreign trade. 

Citizen travel to Europe and the Medi- 
terranean during the first half of 1946, 
allowed only for business purposes or 





LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina Preferential 
Ordinary 
Auction_- 
Free market 
Controlled 
Curb 
Official 

Free market 
Special free market 
Special 
Export draft 
Free market 
“s) Pag 4 


Paper peso 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Brazil Cruzeiro 


Chik Peso 


Colombia do Commercial bank 
Bank of Republic 


Curb 


Costa Rica.) Colon Uncontrolled_. 
Controlled 
Cuba Peso Free 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (Official) 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb 
Paraguay Guarani ‘ Otlicial 
Free 7 
Peru Sol do 
Salvador Colon do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
“ree 
Imports 
Other purposes § 
Venezuela Bolivat Controlled 


Free 


A verage rate Latest available quotation 


Ap- 
Decem- ah 
1945 | 1946 | ber a 
(an- (an- 1946 Rate pan Mg Date 
nual nual) (month- v Sg 
ly) cur- 
rency 

3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Jan. 31, 1947 

4. 23 4, 23 4.23 4.23 . 2364 Do. 

4.94 4.94 4. 94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 

4. 04 4.09 4.10 4.11 . 2433 | Jan. 16, 1947 
42.42 | 42.42) 42.42 42. 42 . 0236 | Jan. 31, 1947 
59.96 | 60.94 60.00 | 60.00 . 0167 | Dee. 31, 1946 
16. 50 16. 50 (2) (2) Do. 

19. 50 19.42 18.72 | 218.72 .0534 | Jan. 31, 1947 
20.00 | 2 20.00 (3) (3) y Do. 
19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 . 0516 Do. 
25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
32. 24 34. 86 39. 93 39. 93 0250 | Dee. 31, 1946 
31. 00 31. 00 31. 00 31.00 - .0323 | Jan. 31,1947 

1.75 175 | 1.75) 1.746] .6727 Do. 

1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1.755) . 5698 Do. 

1.83 | **1.835) *1. 825 1.825, .5479 | Oct. 31, 1946 

5. 68 5. 84 6. 01 6.01 .0166 | Dee. 31, 1946 

5. 62 5. 62 5.65} 5.67 .1764 | Jan. 31, 1947 

1.00 1.00 1. 00 1.00 | 1.0000 Do. 

13. 77 14. 66 15. 04 15. 04 . 0665 Do. 

2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 . 4902 Do. 

4. 86 4. 86 4. 86 4. 86 . 2058 Do. 

5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 

6. 62 5.49 5.35 5. 30 .0189 | Jan. 15, 1947 
3.12 3.12 3.12 3.12 . 3205 | Jan. 31, 1947 
3.41 3. 25 3.12 3.12 . 3205 Do. 

6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 Do. 

2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 Do. 

1. 90 1. 90 1.90 1.90} .5263 | Feb. 5, 1947 

1.90 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 

1. 82 1. 785 1.785 1.785) . 5602 Do. 

35 3.35 3.35 3.35 .2985 | Jan. 31,1947 

3.35 3.35 3. 35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 





1 Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree-law, 
published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of February 27, 
1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since February 28, 1946. On August 19, 1946, the selling 
rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 

3 Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective February 28, 1946 


4 Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 


A decree of November 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 


buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


Beginning February 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed 
on exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. 


On May 6, 1946, 


an additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling rate 


for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04. 


6 New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943. 


? Established December 4, 1945. 

® In effect since July 25, 1944 

*Colombia, curb-market rate for October. 
**Colombia, January-August average 





urgent personal reasons, increased More 
than one-half over the last half of 1945. 
In 1938 about 163,000 citizens left the 
United States for Europe and the Medi- 
terranean and are estimated to have 
spent $136,000,000, including fares paid 
to foreign carriers. During the first half 
of 1946 the corresponding dollar expendi- 
ture amounted to approximately $28,- 
000,000. This figure, however, does not 


include travel expenditures by United 
States Government employees, which 
were fairly heavy. 

Total net United States payments to 
foreign countries for remittances and 
contributions amounted to $473,000,000 
in 1945. The preliminary estimate for 
1946 is $620,000,000. Increases have been 
principally to Europe, but there have 
been some increases to Asia. 











UNRRA Program * 


During the past year and a half, a 
substantial part of the goods which have 
moved through international channels 
into some of the liberated areas has been 
on UNRRA account. Although this or- 
ganization came into being in December 
1943, the carrying out of its relief-and- 
rehabilitation program had to await the 
liberation of occupied areas. Therefore, 
in the international movement of goods, 
items for UNRRA account did not con- 
stitute a significant part until the sec- 
ond half of 1945. Cumulative shipments 
to December 31, 1946, amounted to $2,- 
281,759,000. Of this amount 46.7 percent 
was food, 17.4 percent clothing, 2.8 per- 
cent medical supplies, and 27.9 percent 
equipment and supplies for rehabilitating 
industry and agriculture. The remain- 
ing 5.2 percent consisted of military and 
other surpluses for civilian relief, includ- 
ing food, clothing, medical and sanitary 
supplies, and rehabilitation equipment. 

The principal countries to which aid 
was given are shown in the following 
table: 


TABLE 9.—UNRRA Shipments Through 
Dec. 31, 1946 


{In millions of dollars} 





Destination Value Destination Value 
Albania __- oa 17.8 Ukraine ____- 159. 6 
TA 99.7 | Yugoslavia .| 368.6 
Byelorussia ___-- 49.0 || Other countries 
China 265.9 and special proj- 
Czechoslovakia _ 224.6 ects 49.6 
Greece. ee 325. 6 
itely....... =) J14.8 Total, all 


Poland _- ret et countries _ 2, 281.8 





A large part of UNRRA shipments has 
been from the United States. One rea- 
son for this is that this country’s con- 
tribution was about 72 percent of the 
total. Assessments of the contributing 
countries were based on their respective 
national incomes for the fiscal year 
ended December 1943. In addition, this 
country was in better position to supply 
the goods needed. 

The UNRRA program is almost com- 


pleted. The unshipped balance as of 
January 1, 1947, amounted to about 
$661,000,000. Initiation of procurement 


in the United States for Europe ended 
December 31, but delivery of some items 
will run over into the current year. All 
contracts for the delivery of goods to 
UNRRA for China are to be consum- 
mated by June 30. UNRRA shipments, 
therefore, will not figure so heavily in 
the international movement of goods in 
1947. 


Conclusion: Prospects Now 


An optimistic view of world trade for 
the year 1947 seems justified. It is true 





®*This section was prepared with the as- 
sistance of the Office of Public Information, 
UNRRA. 
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The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through 
the courtesy of the authors and publishers, 
are listed as a service to businessmen. 
Please note: The Department has no 
copies of private publications for distri- 
bution and cannot be responsible for their 
content. For private publications, write 
direct to the publishing agency given in 
each case 


iyu' 


Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin. 

Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the price of 15 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $5 per year. The issue of 
February 16 contains these articles: 


WORLD DISTRIBUTION OF GRAIN EXPORTS. 
By L. Ingemann Highby. 
PRELIMINARY PROPOSALS FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION: 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMODITY AR- 
RANGEMENTS. 
ORGANIZATIONAL QUESTIONS. 
SPECIAL PANELS TO HoLp ITO HEAarRINGs. 
THE AMERICAN TRADE PROGRAM—WHAT 
Do WE HAVE AT STAKE? By Clair Wilcox. 
MINERALS AS A FACTOR IN UNITED STATES 
FOREIGN ECONOMIC PoLicy. By Paul H. 
Nitze. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF GEORGE C. 
MARSHALL. 
Other Publications 


FOREIGN COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF 





AND REPORTS 





THE UNITED STATES, CALENDAR YEAR 1944. 
(Volume I, Section B.) 513 pp. Price, 
$2.25. Contains Tables 3 and 6, covering 
U. S. import and export statistics for 
country of origin and country of destina- 
tion by commodity arrangement. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

Curina’s Destiny. Chiang Kai-shek. 
1947. 260 pp. Price, $2.75. Authorized 
English translation of an appraisal of the 
Chinese nation’s development’ and 
potentialities. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

ROADS AND Roap CONSTRUCTION 1946-47. 
(Yearbook and Directory.) 1946. 400 
pp. Price 12s. 6d. net. Incorporates 
developments during the past 6 years in 
the design and technique of road con- 
struction in the British Isles. Contains 
lists of road contractors, manufacturers 
of equipment, and suppliers of materials, 
with a glossary of proprietary names. 

Available from: The Carriers Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., 66 Victoria St., London, 
S. W. 1, England. 








that international trade is still dislo- 
cated as a result of the war, that the 
trade of most countries continues under 
controls almost as strict as those during 
the war, and that political difficulties and 
uncertainties continue in many areas. 
Nevertheless, there are indications that 
in 1947 there should be improvement over 
1946. 

Reconstruction in Europe has made 
substantial, but spotty, progress. Pro- 
duction in the Far East is getting under 
way; and, with the greater availability 
of incentive goods, such as cotton textiles, 
Europe and the Americas will be in bet- 
ter position to obtain tin, rubber, spices, 
and other important raw materials. 

There appears to be no indication of 
less purchasing power, taking the world 
as a whole. A substantial part of the 
credits granted during the past year re- 
mains to be drawn upon and additional 
credits are in prospect. Expenditures 
against credits will probably be made at 
a greater rate in 1947 inasmuch as more 


38 


goods will be available and the need for 
goods has not been satisfied. There is 
a pent-up demand for goods of all types, 
particularly hard goods. Exchange con- 
ditions, which have been fraught with 
grave difficulties in 1946, should improve. 
The International Monetary Fund should 
facilitate exchange arrangements. 

Recognition of the need for reduction 
of trade barriers is reflected in the sup- 
port being given plans for the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. Relaxation 
of export and import controls is expected 
to accelerate as supply and demand come 
into better relationship. 

It is expected that United States trade 
will rise substantially above 1946 levels 
if production and national income are 
sustained. Increased availability of 
United States goods and equipment will 
facilitate recovery of production in for- 
eign countries. Likewise, greater im- 
ports by the United States will create 
greater purchasing power around the 
world. 
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(Continued from p. 13) 


of 3 months. U. S. address: Hotel Lincoln, 
Eighth Avenue and 44th Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washington, and 
Chicago. 

5. England—Norman Alfred Pearce and 
Charles Pearce, representing W. Pearce Ltd., 
Billing Park, Northampton, are interested in 
leathers and in reestablishing business rela- 
tions with United States customers. Sched- 
uled to arrive early in February, via New 
York City, for a visit of 30 to 60 days. U.S. 
address: c/o British Consulate General, 25 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia, Wilmington, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Bethlehem, Detroit, and 
Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. Finland—A. T. Virkkunen, representing 
Moni-Tukku Oy., Kaisaniemenkatu 5, Hel- 
sinki, is interested in purchasing machinery 
and accessories for the printing industry, 
woodworking machinery, timber machinery, 
building hardware, office machines, food- 
manufacturing equipment, electric motors, 
sugar paints and colors, linseed oil, and 
brush fibers and materials. And he desires 
to sell birch plywood, flush and panel doors, 
and general timber products. Mr. Virkku- 
nen is now in the United States for 4 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o 356 West 34th Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles. 

7. India—Mrs. D. D. Adenwalla, represent- 
ing M. Sidique and Co., 67-69 Mohamedali 
Road, Bombay 3, is interested in materials 
and yarns, dyes, chemicals, and machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive the end of February for 
an indefinite period. U. S. address: C/o 
American Express Co., 649 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, New York, and other cities 
as may be necessary. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

8. India—Kashiram Bajaj, representing 
Lachhiram Ramsaroop, 15 Dady Seth Agiary 
Lane, Bombay 2, is interested in cotton, silk, 
and rayon piece goods, yarn, and fents. 
Scheduled to arrive February 10, via New 
York City, for a visit of 4 months. U. S. 
address: Hotel Embassy, Room 1004, 70th 
Street and Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Boston, and other cities as may be 
necessary. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

9. New Zealand—wW. S. G. Milne, represent- 
ing Bing Harris and Co. Ltd., Victoria and 
Willeston Streets, Wellington, is interested in 
cotton, rayon, and silk textiles. Scheduled 
to arrive in mid-March, via San Francisco, 
for a 3 months’ visit. U.S. address: Brown 
Bros. Harriman and Co., 59 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Washington, and possibly Chicago. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

10. Palestine—I. J. Karpman, representing 
“Haspakah,” Palestine Supply Co., Ltd., 43 
Wolfsohn Street, Tel-Aviv, is interested in 
purchasing a variety of commodities includ- 
ing galvanized iron pipe, corrugated galva- 
nized iron sheets, agricultural implements and 
equipment, electric motors, Diesel engines, 
generator units, dairy equipment, pumps, 
cables, and electric wire, automotive parts, 
vanilla, saccharin, cereal products, dairy 
products, poultry feed, equipment for raising 
poultry, nylon hosiery, beer, and gaseous 


ammonia for storage. Mr. Karpman is now in 
the United States until March 31. 
address: Room 600, 41 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

11. Palestine—Lipman Levinson, represent- 
ing The General Engineering Co. for Palestine 
& Levant Ltd., 19 Rothschild Blvd., Tel-Aviv, 
is interested in purchasing and obtaining 
representations for industrial and agricul- 
tural machinery, electrical equipment, engi- 
neering equipment, and refrigeration. He is 
now in the United States for 3 or 4 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Leather Style Co., 33 West 
34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Jacksonville, Baltimore, 
and Philadelphia. 

12. Spain—Pedro M. Irurzun, Olite 7 (Cha- 
let), Pamplona, Navarra Province, is inter- 
ested in import-export trade possibilities in 
general between the United States and 
Spain. Scheduled to arrive March 4, via 
New York City, for a visit of 1 month. U.S. 
address: c/o Valentin Aguirre, 82 Bank Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 
and Rochester (N. Y.). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

13. Union of South Africa—V. Abro, repre- 
senting Modern Home Supplies, 217 Pretorius 
Street, Pretoria, is interested in obtaining 
agencies for electrical appliances and other 
house furnishings. Scheduled to arrive some 
time in March for a visit of about 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o A. Plein & Co., Inc., 44 
Whitehall Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City and Boston. 

14. Union of South Africa—Robert Percival 
Adamson, P. O. Box 89, Dundee, Natal, repre- 
senting Union Glass Ltd., Talana, Natal, is 
interested in glass-works plant. Scheduled 
to arrive the end of February for a visit of 
2 months. U.S. address: c/o Barclays Bank, 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Anderson (Ind.), Louisville, Hart- 
ford, and Pittsburgh. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

15. Union of South Africa—Harry Polakow, 
representing Anglo-American Mail Co. (Pty.) 
Ltd., P. O. Box 260, and International Indent 
Corporation (Pty.) Ltd., P. O. Box 260, 109 
Main Street, both Port Elizabeth, is inter- 
ested in any commodities suitable for South 
African markets, excepting heavy machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive early in March for a 
6 months’ visit. U.S. address: c/o Barclays 
Bank, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Chicago,-and Philadelphia. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared for Anglo-American Mail Co. (Pty.) 
Ltd. 

16. Union of South Africa—Baron Otto 
Emil August von Strahl, representing Albert 
Floren, Commonwealth Building, St. George’s 
Street, Capetown, is interested in general 
merchandise. Scheduled to arrive the first 
of March, via New Orleans, for an indefinite 
period. U.S. address: c/o Lykes Bros., Inc., 
Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, La. Itinerary: 
New Orleans, New York, Washington, and 
other cities as may be necessary. 

17. Uruguay—Ramon Palermo, represent- 
ing Passeggi & Co., Avenida 18 de Julio 2025, 
Montevideo, is interested in vehicles in gen- 
eral, including parts, accessories, and tires. 
Scheduled to arrive the end of February, via 
New York City, for a visit of about 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o H. W. St. John & Co., 18 
Pearl Street, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Detroit, Washington, and possibly 
New Orleans. 


Import Opportunities 
18. Belgium—Fabrique de Maroquinerie A. 


Brombart, 122, rue du College, Brussels, 
wishes to export fancy leather goods such as 
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billfolds, cigarette and cigar cases, tobacco 
pouches. 

19. China—So Bros., 113 Kiukiang Road, 
Shanghai, offer for export human-hair nets. 
Orders up to 1,000 gross will be filled 
promptly. 

20. Mezrico—The Mexican Arts Co., Avenida 
16 de Septiembre 6, Desp. 112, Edificio Wong, 
Mexico, D. F., offers for export spring clothes- 
pins made of wood. Packed 100 pins to the 
carton and 10,000 pins to the case. Price 
f. 0. b. any Mexican border $0.82 per 100 pins. 


Export Opportunities 


21. Belgium—Force & Chauffage S. A., 76 
rue du Foyer Schaerbeekois, Brussels, desire 
purchase quotations on machinery for plat- 
ing nickel, chromium, aluminum, and tin. 

22. Belgium—Industrielle & Commerciale 
de Peruwelz S. A., 103, Boulevard Leopold III, 
Peruwelz, desires purchase quotations on 
cigarettes, essential oils, pharmaceutical 
specialties, and plastic film. 

23. Belgium—Maison De Koninck, 52, 
chaussée de Roeulx, Mons, requests purchase 
quotations on barium sulfate (crude and 
pulverized), carbonate soda (light), oxide 
chromium, 

24. Belgium—Etablissements Packo Fréres, 
78, Chaussée de Torhout, Zedelgem, desires 
purchase quotations on agricultural imple- 
ments including mowers, harvesters, binders, 
hoes, grain drills, potato pickers, plows, 
threshers, and tractors. 

25. Belgium—Poudrerie Royale de Wet- 
teren Cooppal & Co., 13, rue d’Arenberg, 
Brussels, requests purchase quotations on 
sulphuric ether, ethyl acetate, picramate 
soda, and centrifugal machinery. 

26. Belgium—Emile Regniers & Co., 6, rue 
de 1l’Industrie, Charleroi, request purchase 
quotations on glass-making machinery. 
Also interested in the purchase of patents 
connected with glass making. 

27. Belgium—Soufflage de Verre Indus- 
trialisé, 75, avenue de l’Hopital Francais, 
Brussels, requests purchase quotations on 
glass tubes used for medicinal ampoule 
making and ampoule-making machinery. 

28. Egypt—Mayer G. Galimidi, 7 Sharia 
Rouei, Cairo, requests purchase quotations 
on one-half metric ton of turkey feathers for 
making feather dusters. Order to be ree 
peated regularly. 

29. England—Fine Tubes Ltd., Britannia 
Works, King Charles’ Road, Surbiton, Surrey, 
request purchase quotations on mandrels for 
use in the manufacture of tubes. Size— 
imperial wire gage 1-20 inclusive. Material— 
piano steel, tensile strength 160 tons per 
square inch for the smaller sizes, decreasing 
to approximately 100 tons per square inch 
for the largest. Length—6 feet straight with 
dead smooth surface, polished if possible. 

30. England—Arnold Carter, Ploughboy 
Distributive Service, Nicholas Market, Bristol, 
requests purchase quotations on the follow- 
ing foodstuffs in carload lots: canned fruits 
and vegetables, fresh fruits including apples, 
pears, grapefruit, and oranges, and dried 
fruits. The above desired in all grades. 

31. England—F. T. Trading Co. Ltd., Im- 
perial House, Dominion Street, London, E. C. 
2, desires purchase quotations on woolen 
piece goOds, rayon goods, and cotton piece 
goods. 

32. England—H. & J. Wilson Ltd., 103 Great 
Portland Street, London, W. 1, desire pur- 
chase quotations on ladies’ cotton and rayon 
dresses for sale in 25 retail outlets. 

33. Italy—Dott, Prof. Enrico Gori Carra- 
dori, 3 Via Santa Trinita, Prato, requests pur- 
chase quotations on medicinal and surgical 
instruments. 

34. Italy—Micromeccanica, 66 Corso Vit- 
torio Emanuele, Turin, requests purchase 











quotations on machine tools including twist 
drills, fellow knives, screwing dies. 

35. Italy—Rumianca, 39 Corso Montevec- 
chio, Turin, desires purchase quotations on 
500 tons of coconut oil every 6 months, to be 
used in soap making. 

36. Mexico—La Madrilena, S. A., Calle ejon 
de San Antonio, Abad 57, Mexico, D. F., re- 
quest purchase quotations on lard, paraffin, 
packaged vegetables, dried fruits, powdered 
and condensed milk, agricultural machinery 
and tools. 


Agency Opportunities 


37. Australia—Mac Robertson, Proprietary 
Ltd., Argyle Street, Fitzroy N. 6, Melbourne, 
Victoria, seeks a responsible agent in New 
York to advise on sources of supply and mar- 
ket prices of raw materials, handle purchase 
of machinery and materials, and report new 
technical developments in the confectionery 
and chocolate industry. Particularly inter- 
ested in machinery, cocoa beans, aluminum 
foil, paper (including cellulose paper), all 
types of nut kernels, Lecithin, and certain 
essential oils. 

38. Canada—E. W. Duder, 40 Rosedale 
Road, Toronto 5, Ontario, desires agency for 
household brushes and brooms. 

39. England—Paul & Marjorie Abbatt Ltd., 
94 Wimpole Street, London, W. 1, desire to 
obtain representation for toys and novelties. 

40. England—Bowling Turning & Engineer- 
ing Co., Walker Terrace, Wakefield Road, 
Bradford, Yorkshire,seek agency for hardware 
and domestic appliances, as well as for manu- 
facturing under license in England, United 
States brands of goods calling for light press 
and fabricating work. 

41. England—Challen Bros. Ltd., Marlow 
House, Lloyds Avenue, London, E. C. 3, seek 
representations for all food products for 
bakery and catering trades. 

42. England—Daniels & Daniels Ltd., 49 
Weston Street, London, S. E. 1, desire to 
obtain agencies for plastic material, sole 
leather, and dressed upper leather. 

43. England—F’. Henry & Sons, Ltd., 68 
Deansway, London, N. 2, desire representa- 
tions for chemicals and pharmaceuticals. 

44. England—Marine Paints and Composi- 
tions Ltd., Davis Road, Surbiton, Surrey, de- 
sire representations for anti-corTosive and 
anti-fouling compositions for ships’ bottoms. 

45. England—J. C. Ratner and Co., 44 Fish 
Street Hill, London, E. C. 3., desire represen- 
tations for hardware, fresh fruits, and pack- 
aged foodstuffs. 

46. England—Sidney S. Reis & Co., 92 
Edgwarebury Lane, Edgware, Middlesex, de- 
sire representations for bicycles, oil lamps, 
and general merchandise. 

47. England—Tamar Valley Minerals Ltd., 
Duke Street, Tavistock, Devon, seek repre- 
sentations for dry colors and pigment lake 
colors. 

48. Italy—Enrico Garelli, 119 Corso Galileo 
Ferraris, Turin, seeks representations for 
leather cloth for automobile upholstery. 

49. Union of South Africa—G. D. Arsenis, 
P. O. Box 1006, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
desires agency representations on cotton 
piece goods, khaki, floral and blue prints; 
woolens and worsteds; textiles of all descrip- 
tions including silk, crepe, rayon, nylon, 
linen, and furnishing materials. 





Canadian imports of chemicals and 
allied products advanced 14 percent in 
value in the January—October period of 
1946 over those in. the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1945, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. They amounted to 
$76,328,000 and $66,366,000, respectively. 





War Assets Administration’s ixport Sales Policy: 


Statement by the Administrator 


The Administrator of WAA issued this 
statement on January 18, 1947: 

“In the light of increasing United 
States production, existing shortages in 
many commodities are rapidly disap- 
pearing, and the importance of dispos- 
ing of large unabsorbed surpluses at as 
early a date as possible is apparent. As 
production overtakes demand, the bur- 
den of these surpluses on industry will 
become great. To the extent that sur- 
plus commodities can be sold abroad, the 
domestic market is relieved and left open 
for the absorption of new production. 
Furthermore, the sale of United States 
surplus commodities in foreign coun- 
tries will aid in the development of fu- 
ture export markets for the United 
States. 

“Due to the war, many foreign coun- 
tries now lack numerous commodities 
necessary to maintain their economic ex- 
istence. Many commodities essential to 
the restoration of the economy of such 
countries are to be found among surplus 
inventories. 

“In order to effect the objectives of the 
Act, and to assist in the reconstruction of 
friendly nations in need of United States 
commodities, aggressive efforts shall be 
made to move surplus commodities into 
export channels to fill foreign require- 
ments, with particular emphasis on the 
export of surplus items which are in long 
supply or have limited or no domestic 
markets. 

“In the disposal of surplus property, 
War Assets Administration shall make 
no differentiation as to whether the 
property is to be purchased for export or 
for domestic use. Prospective purchas- 
ers for export shall receive notice of and 
participate in all public offerings of such 
property on an equal basis with other 
purchasers having the same status with 
respect to priorities. Thus, War Assets 
Administration in making sales shall ac- 
cord to nonpriority exporters the same 
treatment as to price, quantities appor- 
tioned, and other conditions of sale as 
are accorded to other nonpriority pur- 
chasers, including wholesalers and deal- 
ers, even when the supply of the com- 
modity in surplus is less than the esti- 
mated demand of the domestic market. 
Nothing contained herein, however, shall 
be deemed to have reference to credit 
policy, which will be treated separately. 

“The responsibility of determining 
which surplus property shall not be ex- 
ported is performed by other Govern- 
ment agencies which have knowledge of 
all sources of supply. This responsibil- 
ity is implemented by export licenses, and 
it is incumbent on the purchaser of sur- 
plus property for export to determine if 
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an export license is required and can be 
obtained. 

“The foregoing is subject to the follow- 
ing exceptions: (a) No sales to Canadian 
residents (or solicitation therefor) may 
be made without clearance by War Assets 
Corporation of Canada in accordance 
with the terms of the Clayton-Carswel] 
Agreement; (b) sales to nonprofit insti- 
tutions for export shall only be effected 
after the domestic needs of such institu- 
tions have been satisfied: and (c) sales 
for export of arms, ammunition, imple- 
ments of war, and military property shall 
be governed by +8301.4a of War Assets 
Administration Regulation 1. 

“Exporters are deemed to include, 
without limitation, foreign governments 
(or political subdivisions or instrumen- 
talitieS thereof) acting through their 
embassies, legations, purchasing mis- 
sions, or duly accredited agents in the 
United States, and foreign commercial 
firms acting through their duly ac- 
credited agents in this country.” 





Salt Resources in Denmark 


Discovery of the first known occur- 
rence of rock salt in Denmark has been 
announced by a prospecting company of 
Copenhagen. It is pointed out that in 
the past Denmark has had to import all 
of its salt requirements. Further im- 
portance is attached to the fact that the 
discovery proves the existence of salt 
domes north of the German border, 
which had previously been considered 
the northern limits of the Permian salt 
basin. 

According to information furnished by 
the company, exploratory work had been 
carried on in Denmark for almost 2 
years prior to the German invasion on 
April 9, 1940. Work was suspended 
shortly after the invasion, and actual 
field operations were not resumed until 
May 1946. On June 3, 1946, a test hole 
in the northwestern part of Jutland, 
about 5 miles north of the town of Holst- 
ebro, encountered pure rock salt at a 
depth of 806 feet. The well was carried 
to a depth of 1,517 feet in clear rock salt, 
and further drilling of several other test 
holes indicates the presence of a con- 
siderable body of rock salt. Exploratory 
work continues, and the drilling of a deep 
test is already planned. 





The Chilean Public Health Depart- 
ment has been authorized to build 60 
new hospitals, at a cost of 500,000,000 
Chilean pesos, according to the foreign 
press. Work on 17 of these hospitals has 
begun, say recent reports. 
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